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THE SOUTH TIROL AGREEMENT 


AT the beginning of July reports current abroad that the German and 
Italian Governments were negotiating a treaty for a transfer of the 
German population of the Italian South Tirol from Italy to Germany 
were characterized by a spokesman of the German Foreign Office as 
“unlikely and fanciful in the extreme.’’ Two days later the reports 
were confirmed from Berlin and Rome, although no mention was made 
of the subject in the German or Italian press until July 14. On that day 
references appeared in the Vélkischer Beobachter and the Giornale d'Italia 
to misleading statements about the South Tirol in the Western demo- 
cratic press. According to the official Italian version’ “a quiet and 
completely voluntary exodus ’’ was about to take place, “‘ based on a 
clear and friendly agreement that respected the national desires of the 
interested parties.” But on July ro, for reasons described by the 
Italian authorities as connected with the political activities of nationals 
of the Western democracies at present living in the South Tirol, they 
found it necessary to order all foreigners resident in the district to leave 
within forty-eight hours. Messages appearing in the British and American 
press, sent from Berlin, Rome, and the Tirol itself during the succeeding 
weeks indicated a point-blank refusal on the part of some of the German 
inhabitants of the South Tirol to leave their farms, and referred to fights 
between Tirolese and Italian Blackshirts when the former resisted 
eviction.? 

While much still remains obscure about this latest variation on the 
theme of self-determination, details of the plan agreed upon between the 
two Axis Powers appear to be as follows :— 


jul (1) Dr. Gayda in the Giornale a’Italia, quoted in the Manchester Guardian, 
wy 17, 1939. 


(2) The New York Times, July 18, 1939, reported the deaths of 26 Tirolese and 
4 Blackshirts as a result of these clashes. 
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All persons of German race and language at present resident in the 
South Tirol, and therefore Italian nationals, will be repatriated to 
Germany. Those who do not own landed property must leave the 
district within two months, the remainder in two years. Former Austrian 
subjects resident in the South Tirol who did not adopt Italian nationality 
when the territory was ceded to Italy in 1919 (and therefore became 
nationals of the Greater German Reich on the incorporation of Austria 
in March, 1938) will be the first to be transferred. They will be followed 
by Retichsdeutsch nationals now living in the Tirol, and lastly by those 
Germans who took Italian nationality in or since 1919.1 


It will be remembered that by Articles 36 and 37 of the Treaty of 
St. Germain, signed on September 10, 1919, Italy obtained the portion of 
the former Austrian Crownland of Tirol which lay within the basin of 
the river known in its upper course as the Etsch and in its lower as the 
Adige. Thus Italy was given the frontier on the Brenner which had been 
promised to her by France, Great Britain, and Russia under the terms 
of the Secret Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, a transaction which 
could not afterwards be easily reconciled with Point IX of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points (‘‘a readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
should be effected along clearly reconcilable lines of nationality ’’)?. 
The chief difficulty lay in the fact that, despite Italy’s geographical and 
strategic claims, the German population of the South Tirol was recorded 
as 234,568 in an Austrian census of Ig1o0, and as 195,650 in an Italian 
one taken in 1921.3 Presumably because she was both a “ Great Power ” 
and one of the victorious ‘‘ Allied and Associated Powers,” Italy never 
signed a treaty for the protection of minorities. But in the reply of the 


Powers to Germany’s protest (September 2, 1919), on the subject of the 
new frontier, they stated that no modification should be made, in view of 


, 


the “‘ very clear declaration ’’ made by the Italian authorities in regard 
to the “ broadly liberal policy they intended to adopt in the matter of 
language, culture, and economic interests towards their new subjects 
in the South Tirol.” 


A few years later, however, in February, 1926, Signor Mussolini 
declared “‘ explicitly ’’ that the alien population of the Upper Adige was 
‘“‘ absolutely excluded from the category of those minorities which were 
the object of special agreement in the peace treaties.”* A few days 
previously he had told his Cabinet® that ‘‘ We will make them [the South 
Tirolese| Italian because they are Italian, geographically and _ historically. 
The Brenner frontier was assuredly, as has been said, marked out by the 
hand of God from the very first. The Germans of the Upper Adige are 
not a national minority, but an ethnical remnant.” 





(1) Neue Ziircher Zeitung, July 3, 1939. 

(2) In his book ‘“‘ Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,’’ the Presidents 
Secretary, Mr. Roy Stannard Baker, writes that Wilson personally promised the 
Brenner frontier to Signor Orlando, ‘‘ an act which he afterwards acknowledged to 
be a grave mistake.” 

(3) The margin would in part be accounted for by voluntary immigration from 
the South Tirol in‘and after 1919. In 1932 German and Italian sources gave thé 
German-speaking population as 195,000 and 160,000 respectively. To-day German 
authorities usually refer to ‘‘ the 200,000 Germans of the South Tirol.” 

(4) Speech in the Senate, February 11, 1926, 

(5) Speech of February 6, 1926. 
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From 1923 onwards a drastic policy of Italianization was carried 
out in the South Tirol.1. German associations were disbanded ; German 
place names disappeared ; Italian schools, in which Italian was the only 
language used, replaced the former German ones; and Italian became 
the language of the courts. Concurrently, industrialization proceeded 
apace. Bolzano (Bozen) has gradually become a centre for such important 
Italian concerns as Lancia Motors and the Montecatini chemical and 
metallurgical works, necessitating the importation into the district of 
large numbers of Italian workmen. “‘ By the beginning of 1928 it looked 
as though the policy of Italianizing the South Tirol would be superseded, 
if at all, by the still more ruthless policy of expatriating them in order to 
fill their places with Italian settlers.” That this policy was not carried 
into effect for just over ten years was probably due in the main to Italian 
desire to maintain close relations with Austria, which enabled successive 
Austrian Governments to exercise a moderating influence.* 


Whereas the Government of Republican Germany, never in a position 
to put pressure upon Italy, expressed indignation at the treatment of 
the Germans in the South Tirol, the Nazi Party, until it came into power, 
had been consistently indifferent to their fate. The right of self-deter- 
mination for all people, which figures so largely in the Nazi programme, 
has in the case of the South Tirol been subordinated to the need for that 
“natural alliance with Italy by which alone Germany can become 
strong.’ Hitler himself has written in Mein Kampf that to jeopardize 
this aim for the sake of these 200,000 Germans would be a crime.4 Never- 
theless, Nazi propaganda has not neglected the South Tirol since 1933. 
In addition to the pre-Nazi Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland, 
which had worked on behalf of the South Tirol throughout the post-war 
period, a Nazi organization was formed among the 9,000 Reich Germans 
living there, and this soon spread secretly among the German-speaking 
South Tirolese. 


The Abyssinian war, when many young men from the South Tirol 
fled into the North Tirol, Austria, and Yugoslavia to avoid foreign service 
with the Italian army,® greatly stimulated adherence to Nazi principles. 
South Tirolese bitterness (and consequently Nazi opportunity) increased 
steadily, despite a temporary improvement in 1937, when, as a result of 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s efforts to promote Austrian and Italian friendship, 
political prisoners were set free and German language courses permitted 
in the schools.6 But the continuity of Italian policy was indicated by 





(1) In December, 1926 the Alto Adige district was separated administratively 
irom that of the Trentino, containing a smaller German population, and the new 
province of Bolzano was created. 

(2) Survey of International Affairs for 1927, p. 201. 

_ (3) A sidelight on these relations is the fact that the Heimatsblatt, organ of the 
South Tiroleseirredentists, was allowed to circulate freely in Austria until the 
Anschluss, when it was promptly suppressed. 

_.. (4) Mein Kampf, 1927 edition, p. 711. But there remains also on record the 
huhver’s reply to President Roosevelt’s telegram in which he expressed anger at the 
‘reatment of ‘‘ 240,000 Sudeten German refugees who have had to leave house and 
hearth in their hereditary homeland.’’ The Times, September 28, 1938. 

(5) The 5th Alpini Regiment was reported to have mutinied when ordered to 
proceed to North Africa. 

(6) The number of children who “‘ signed on ”’ for these courses has been re- 
ported as 25,000 or 28,000, 
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the institution of a Land Bank (Ente di Rinascite Agraria per le tre Venez) 
for the encouragement of agriculture, which within its first year of 
existence had bought up seventy-eight properties, only thirteen of which 
were previously owned by Italians, and had under its control 20 million 
square kilometres of land. This was followed by a decree giving powers 
of expropriation. 


Nor were the combined effects of Tirolese resentment and Nazi 
propaganda likely to encourage the Italian Government to take an 
optimistic view with regard to the future of the South Tirol. According 
to an article which appeared in a Swiss paper! the authorities discovered 
in the summer of 1938 a circular letter, apparently originating in Munich, 
addressed to National Socialists of Italian nationality urging them to 
refrain from all provocative action until the Anglo-Italian Pact had been 
signed, and thereafter to intensify their propaganda. The letter declared 
that the day of deliverance was not far off, and that the Fiihrer had taken 
all responsibility for them upon himself. 


When due allowance has been made for the difficulty of obtaining 
impartial evidence with regard to the South Tirol during the post-war 
period, certain conclusions may reasonably be drawn from the ascertain- 
able facts. The Germans of the district have been subjected, against their 
will, to a drastic policy of Italianization ; but by 1939 it must have 
become clear to the Italian Government that they would never be assimi- 
lated, and that they would remain fertile soil for nationalist propaganda. 
This alien and discontented population occupies, moreover, territory 
immediately to the south of the vital Brenner frontier where, since 1938, 
the Greater German Reich marches with Italy.2. Herr Hitler announced 
on May 7, 1938, that it was his “‘ irrevocable will and his bequest to the 
German people that the frontier of the Alps erected by nature between 
Germany and Italy should be regarded for ever as unchangeable,” though 
there have been no signs that he regarded this frontier as setting bounds 
to Nazi propaganda. But Greater Germany to-day needs good agricul- 
tural stock to supplement her labour force, since Czechs, Yugoslavs, and 
Italians are now brought in to cope with the harvest, and in addition 
12,000 Italians are reported to be at work on the roads in the strategically 
important North Tirol. Germany also needs, perhaps more urgently 
at the present moment than at any other time since its inception, to 
maintain the solidarity of the Axis. 


Hence there were advantages to both Germany and Italy in the 
recent agreement with regard to a “quiet and completely voluntary 


exodus’ of the German population from the South Tirol. The only 
people whose wishes do not appear to have been consulted, and whose 
interests can scarcely be said to have been furthered by the arrangement, 
were the German South Tirolese themselves. eet 
GL. 





(1) Volksrecht (Zurich), August 6, 1938. 


(2) Some experts think that since the incorporation of Austria in the Reich 
the Brenner frontier has lost much of its strategic significance, because the Pustet 
valley gives an easier ingress than the Brenner Pass. It was reported that, following 
the Anschluss, Italy was hastily fortifying the Helm mountain commanding th 
Puster valley. 
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MR. MACDONALD’S STATEMENT OF JULY 20 ON 
PALESTINE 


DURING a debate in Parliament on July 20 on an Opposition amendment 
to reduce the Colonial Office Vote the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
made a statement regarding the Government’s decision to suspend 
immigration to Palestine, and at the same time replied to certain criticisms 
of the policy of the White Paper. 

He first dealt with a suggestion that the operation of that policy 
should be suspended pending its consideration by the Council of the 
League, and maintained that the action which would do most to destroy 
any prospect there might be of peace in Palestine would be an action by 
the British Government which consisted either in deciding on a policy 
and beginning it and then completely reversing it, or else in determining 
on a policy, then hesitating about it, saying they had no confidence in that 
policy, and therefore commencing another long period of having no 
policy at all. 

' The Government had produced their policy, and were determined 
that it should be carried through. 

It had also been suggested that they should talk, not to the leaders 
of the Palestine Arabs, but to the leaders and authorities in the Hejaz, 
in Sa’udi Arabia, and other surrounding Arab States. That was exactly 
what they had done, and he could say that the result of such discussions, 
and of supporting one side—the Jews—as against the other would be that 
every single one of those Powers would regard Great Britain as having 
broken her solemn promise to the Arabs in general and to the Arabs of 
Palestine in particular. They would lose all faith in British honour, and 
their distrust would be communicated to other peoples throughout the 
Moslem world. . 

He believed that the House would recognize that there was no 
policy which would produce immediate peace in Palestine; and no 
spokesman of the Government had ever claimed that the White Paper 
policy would produce that early peace. Time must be allowed to elapse 
for the present tempers to die down, and “I do believe,’’ he said, “ that 
the White Paper policy contains the basis upon which ultimately the 
Arab people and the Jewish people can settle down side by side in Palestine 
and upon which ultimately they will find peace together.”’ 

He disagreed entirely with the contention that the policy broke 
promises made to the Jewish people. Promises had been made to the 
Arabs also; those made to the Jews had been balanced from the very 
beginning by promises made to the Arab people, and he reminded the 
House that in Article 6 of the Mandate the undertaking given to the 
Jews was balanced by one to the Arabs. 


_ Mr. MacDonald then referred to the responsibility which the members 
ot the League had in the matter, and said the Government had “ not 
sought to escape from the fact that we only share responsibility with 
tegard to the carrying out of the Mandate.”’ Copies of the White Paper 
had been at once sent to the Secretariat of the League for circulation, and 
the Permanent Mandates Commission were at that moment in process of 
completing their report. This document was not yet complete, and in 
any case was absolutely secret until it was published, so he could not make 
any observations on what they said or did not say. He went on: “ We 
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recognize fully that the Permanent Mandates Commission have a certain 
function to perform in this matter. It is purely an advisory function, 
They present their report not to H.M. Government, not to Parliament, 
but to the Council of the League, and their function towards the Council 
is a purely advisory one. The authority in this matter is the Council 
itself ; and when the Council receive the report of the Commission we 
shall, of course, be present at the Council, and we shall present to it then 
our arguments for believing that this policy is essential if there is ulti- 
mately to be peace restored in Palestine, and our arguments also for 
believing that this policy is entirely within the terms of the Mandate. . . .” 

He then gave the House an assurance that if the Council were to 
reach a decision which would invoive the necessity of altering the Mandate 
then they would not take steps to bring about that alteration without 
consulting Parliament. 


Mr. MacDonald next turned to the question of illegal immigration. 
The suspension of the quota for 6 months was not a modification of the 
White Paper policy ; it followed directly from it. They had announced 
that 75,000 immigrants would be allowed over the next 5 years’ period. 
The White Paper said 10,000 a year for 5 years, plus 25,000 refugees. It 
was true that there was a distinction between the 10,000 a year and the 
25,000. Half-yearly quotas of 5,000 on the basic figure, and whatever 
quota was possible under the 25,000 provision, were being treated in 
practice, as was necessary, as one quota for the 6-monthly period, and 
there was no distinction. 

The quota which was brought out every 6 months was a quota which 
included not only the basic 5,000 but also whatever addition was possible, 
in the light of the economic situation of the country, on account of the 
25,000 quota arrangement for refugees. 

After pointing out that Palestine could not provide the whole solution 
of the refugee problem, he claimed that in the White Paper they had made 
very special provision for Palestine to make a very considerable contri- 
bution to the settlement of refugees from Central Europe. Many of the 
10,000 would be refugees, and possibly a majority refugees from Central 
Europe. In addition, they had provided a special quota of 25,000 who 
should be exclusively refugees from Central Europe. 

The quotas would be made up for 6-monthly periods. The first 
quota was to run from April to September, 1939, but it had been im- 
possible, because the Parliamentary debate did not take place in time, 
for the quota to be issued at the beginning of April. It came out later, 
but before the figures were announced there had been a certain amount 
of illegal immigration, and “‘ between April 1 and May 24,” he went on, 
“there were 1,300 illegal immigrants into Palestine. Those, therefore 
had to be taken into account. Legally, in addition to those 1,300, we 
have permitted to go into Palestine during this six-monthly period 
9,050 immigrants, the great majority of them refugees. Therefore, the 
total of immigrants that we have recognised as going into Palestine during 
this six months is 10,350. Let me make a certain comment with regard 
to that. It is a larger quota for a six-months’ period than has been 
allowed in Palestine for more than three years. It is the largest amount 
of immigration which has been allowed into Palestine during a six-montlis 
period at any time since before the serious troubles began, away back 
in 1936.” 
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Mr. MacDonald then referred to a suggestion that the White Paper 
policy should not be implemented until the League Council had con- 
sidered it and Parliament had debated it further. This, he pointed out, 
would mean continuing the policy which immediately preceded it, under 
which the rate of legal immigration was 6,000 per 6 months, whereas 
the quota for legal immigration during the 6 months had been 9,050. 
It was exactly because of their anxiety that Palestine should start as early 
as possible to make a bigger contribution towards the settlement of the 
refugee problem that they had decided to put the new policy into opera- 
tion straight away, thus enabling these 9,000 legal immigrants to go in 
during the period up to the end of September next. 

They hoped, of course, to issue another quota for October onwards 
at about the same figure, but since May 24 patrol vessels and forces had 
captured 3,507 illegal immigrants, and between 500 and 1,000 had got 
in undetected. In addition, some 4,000 intending illegal immigrants 
were now in ships approaching the coast and intending to force their way 
in. Therefore, something like 8,000 illegal immigrants had either got in 
or were about to go in, and that cancelled out the quota of legal immigra- 
tion which they had contemplated permitting during the next 6 months’ 
period. 

This traffic in illegal immigration was, he said, being represented as 
inspired by a spontaneous and altruistic desire to help those Jewish 
refugees. He did not deny that the majority of the illegal immigrants 
were refugees from Central Europe, but they were keeping out other 
refugees who might have gone in legally. There were other motives in 
this traffic, and there were also many Jews going in illegally who did 
not come from refugee countries in Central Europe. Large numbers of 
them—actually about 40 per cent.—came from Poland and Rumania, 
many of them Jews who had lived there for years past. These Jews 
from those two countries were being organized, and being instructed to 
throw their papers overboard, so that there would be no proof on which 
they could be sent back to their country of origin. 

What was going on showed clearly it was an organized movement 
to break the immigration law for the sake of breaking it ; it was an 
organized movement to try to smash the White Paper policy for the sake 
of smashing that policy, and that was a position they could not tolerate. 
“ If I may say so,’”’ he said, “‘ the breaking of this law in Palestine is even 
more serious in the circumstances than it would be in other countries, 
because this illegal immigration is creating a most grave situation in 
Palestine in three ways. . . . In the first place, it is producing very grave 
unrest among the Arab population . . . making them, and it is designed 
to make them, suspicious of the sincerity of H.M. Government in the 
carrying out of the White Paper policy. The Arabs have seen us, during 
this first 6 months, allowing a legal immigration of more than 9,000 
at the same time they see an almost equal number of illegal Jews getting 
into the country and settling there, and the Arabs are saying that the 
British Government is condoning this illegal immigration, that it is simply 
a trick to get round the White Paper policy. ~ 

The second point was that this illegal immigration had aggravated 
the bitterness and hatred existing between the Arabs and Jews in Pales- 
tine; and the third, that, from the point of view of the Jewish National 
Home itself illegal immigration was bad. It meant that people went in 
who were not selected, not regulated in any way, and not related in 
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any way to the economic and social conditions in the country. The 
Government were extremely anxious to get back to legal immigration, 
and if they could get an improvement in the position regarding illegal] 
immigration he could promise that they would not hesitate to bring the 
quotas up to the maximum the White Paper policy allowed. 

He added that the people who could have the greatest control over 
the illegal immigration were the Jewish leaders and people, and “ if they 
were so minded, they could reduce this illegal immigration very greatly 
indeed, and I think we are entitled to ask for their co-operation in this 
matter.’’ There were other authorities besides the Jewish Agency, some 
of which were responsible in part for this, while even the Jewish Agency 
had, he thought, condoned and encouraged the traffic in some of the 
statements it had published. 


Mr. MacDonald concluded with a reminder of the assistance given 
to the Jéws in Great Britain and by the British people everywhere, adding 
that, ‘‘ after all, it was the British Government which drew up the Balfour 
Declaration itself. It is the British nation, and the British alone among 
Governments and nations that has done practical work to help the Jews 
to establish this National Home in Palestine.”’ 

Apart from facilitating the immigration of over 300,000 Jews in 
17 years, it was “the British people alone who have defended that 
National Home, with millions of pounds from the pockets of the taxpayers 
in this country, yes, and with the lives of our own civil servants and our 
own soldiers.”” In short, the British people had been the best friends 
of the Jewish people for generations past. 


Later in the debate the Colonial Secretary replied to a number of 
points, including one that the Government had treated the League with 
disrespect. He reminded the House that if, for the sake of argument, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission did disagree? with the views of the 
Government on the White Paper policy, there would be no question of 
their setting aside the judgment of the Mandates Commission. “It is 
not for me,” he said, ‘‘ to set aside the judgment of the Commission. It 
does not rest with me whether the judgment of the Commission is accepted 
or not. The Mandates Commission is an advisory body, but it is not 
advisory to me; it is advisory to the Council of the League ; and it is 
for the Council to decide what it does about its advisory bodies, and it 
will be for the Council either to accept what the Commission says or to 
set it aside.” 

He concluded by reiterating that it was not true that the White 
Paper of 1922 had laid down the principle that immigration should always 
be up to the maximum of what the absorptive economic capacity allowed. 
What the White Paper had said was that immigration must not exceed 
whatever might be the economic capacity at the time to absorb new 
arrivals. 

He believed that they were acting in complete conformity with the 
Mandate in taking into account political absorptive capacity, as well as 
economic. It was very necessary to remember that the Arabs regarded 
the country as their home, just as much as the Jews, and they were 
entitled to do so. The Permanent Mandates Commission had rejected 


(1) As stated above, the Report of the Commission has not yet been published. 
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the view that their paramount obligation was to establish the Jewish 
National Home ; what it said was that the two promises to the Jews and 
the Arabs must be regarded as having absolutely equal weight. The 
Government had to carry both of them out. 





UNITED STATES NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION ; 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


ON July 14 Mr. Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress on the subject 
the postponement of legislation on neutrality in the form of a covering 
letter to a statement by Mr. Hull. He said the statement had his full 
approval and would, he hoped, have the members’ earnest attention ; 
and went on, “‘ It has been abundantly clear to me for some time that 
for the cause of peace and in the interest of American neutrality and 
security, it is highly advisable that Congress at this session should take 
certain much needed action. In the light of present world conditions 
I see no reason to change that opinion.” 

Mr. Hull’s statement began by defining U.S. policy as being desirous 
of preserving peace and the security of the nation, strengthening inter- 
national law, and revitalizing international good faith. Their foreign 
policy, he said, might be misunderstood, but it could not be destroyed. 

Turning to the difference of view regarding the neutrality legislation, 
he said there was no disagreement that the first concern of the United 
States was its own peace and security and the maintenance of neutrality 
in the wars of other nations, but there was distinct disagreement on 
the question of the embargo. 

The Executive considered that neutrality meant impartiality, and 
the embargo on the export of arms did not make for impartiality. 
“ Nations are entitled,” he said, “‘ to trade in arms as much as other 
commodities in war time, and to attempt to offset by legislation the 
advantages of nations able so to trade is not countenanced by inter- 
national law, and might result in actual unneutrality.” 

‘ No legislation would enable the U.S.A. to hold the scales evenly 
between two belligerents, whether it be legislation for an embargo or 
against an embargo; and the difference between the two cases is that 
if one belligerent obtains an advantage no responsibility would rest 
on the United States if no embargo had been enacted, but if such an 
embargo was on the Statute-books then the responsibility of the United 
States is inevitably direct and clear.” 

The argument that the retention of the embargo would keep the 
country out of war was “a false and illogical delusion . . .  Illogical, 
because while trade in arms, ammunition, and implements of war is 
banned, no restriction exists on the trade in equally essential materials 
such as steel, copper, and fuel, and it is false because it is the recognized 
right of a neutral in war time to trade in arms, in the knowledge that 
such arms are liable to seizure by the belligerent.” 

If such arms were seized no grounds existed for complaint. The 
assertion that the U.S.A. had or might become engaged in serious cno- 
toversy solely because its nationals sold arms was misleading and 
unsupportable ; disputes with other nations were more likely to arise 
‘rom the entrance of U.S. ships and citizens into danger zones and the 


a of their vessels carrying commodities not stipulated in the arms 
embargo, 
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He then went on to say that he believed that the arms embargo 
worked directly against the interests of the peace-loving nations, especially 
those not possessing their own munition plants, and “ it means that 
if any country is disposed towards conquest and devotes its energy 
and resources to establishing itself as a superior fighting power, that 
country may be the more tempted to try the fortunes of war if it knows 
that its less well-prepared opponents would be shut off from those 
supplies which under every rule of international law they should be 
able to buy in neutral countries, including the United States.” 

The Administration therefore recognized that the embargo encouraged 
a general state of war both in Europe and in Asia, and believed that 
the first step to safeguard the U.S.A. from being drawn into war was 
to use its influence to make less likely the outbreak of a major war. 
This influence should be used “ compatibly with the traditional policy 
of our country of non-involvement,” but that it should be used was, 
he emphasized, a duty imposed on the United States. 

Finally, dealing with the argument that it was immoral to sell 
arms, Mr. Hull said the course proposed by the Executive was fully 
consistent with the principles of international law, and certainly had 
no trace of immorality in view of the fact that almost all the arms sold 
by the U.S.A. in recent years had been to Governments dedicated to 
peace but impelled to create or augment national self-defence. “ lf 
the sale of means of self-defence for the protection of peaceful, law- 
abiding peoples is immoral, then a new definition of morality and 
immorality must be written. This task might be left to the proponents 
of the arms embargo.” 

Mr. Hull urged Congress to adopt in full the 6 points which he 
recommended on May 28, and made an open appeal to it for more co- 
operation and collaboration in matters of foreign policy, saying 
‘partisanship should play no part in the determination of the foreign 
policy of this country.”’ 


1939 FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


July 29. 31st Universal Congress of Esperantists ... Bern 
July 30- August : 2 2nd International Sea Congress F Liege 
August . 18th Conference of the International ‘Stude nt 

Service... London 
August ina 19th International Congress on Secondary 

Education.. Copenhagen 
August ... Congress of the International Fede ration of 

University Women ..- Stockholm 
August ... International Typographers Ceo congress ... Copenhagen 
August ... 35th Conference of the Inter- ‘Parliamentary 

Union o- ane ae Oslo 
August ..» 21st World Jewish Congress .. ode ..- Geneva 
August ... ™Permanent Central Opium Board ... ... Geneva 
August .-- Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 
August ..» 12th Session of International Studies Con- ° 

ference osa — ons Bergen 

August ... “Permanent Conference on Higher Inter- 

national Studies... Bergen 





August 29 ... Study Conference of the Inte rnational In- . 

. dustrial Relations Institute... ... The Hague 
September 11 ... *2oth Session of the Assembly ove ... Geneva 
September 11 .... *Supervisory Commission = ‘ ... Geneva 
October 16 ... “European Conference on Rural Life ... Geneva 
October 30 ... *31st Session of the Health Committee ... Geneva 

* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Belgium 

July 14—The Government decided to admit no more refugees. 
The Minister of Justice stated that after the Anschluss 22,000 foreigners 
arrived in Belgium, half of them without resources. Recently some 
3,000 refugees had arrived illegally. 

July 17.—The Congress of the International Institute of Public 
Finance met in Brussels. 


Bohemia-Moravia 

July 11.—A proclamation was issued, signed by the State Secretary 
to the Protector, ordering the administrative offices in Prague to use 
both the German and the Czech languages in official inter-departmental 
correspondence. The German version was to appear first, and to be 
considered as the original. 

It was learnt that the Prime Minister had refused to sign the decree 
of July 3 transferring 5 towns to German control. 

July 14.—The Minister of the Interior issued a warning against 
anti-German demonstrations in cinemas, which would be punished by 
their closing and other measures. 

The German military police placed guards on the Brno arms factory, 
the steel works at Kladno, and other similar concerns. 

Searches for arms were made by German police in Prague. 

July 17.—The N.U.P. paper Narodny Listy was suspended for 3 
days, and the Czech press was forbidden to make any comment on 
the order. The local German press stated that it was because of an 
article, on July 13, entitled “‘ Speak Czech.” 

It was announced that by the end of July all military formations 
of the former army would be dissolved, and from August 1 it would be 
forbidden to wear Czech military uniform. 

The German Vice-Mayor of Prague, in a speech, said the Protectorate 
could not remain an island on which the only means of communication 
Germans had with Czechs was the word “ Nerozomin”’ (‘I do not 
understand ’’). 

July 18.—The Minister of Transport, acting as Prime Minister, 
broadcast a statement on Czech-German relations in which he begged 
the people to retain their confidence in the Government and to take 
to heart the real significance of the changes that had occurred on 
March 15. They would not gain from a war, and should put out of their 
minds all illusions about a reversal of the existing situation. 

(The Protector’s office had made representations to the Government 
and to the press about the continued passivity of the Government and 
the spirit of resistance in the people.) 

July 21.—The Protector set up a central office under the Security 
Police to deal with questions concerning Jewish emigration. This 
involved the closing down of the various British, Czech, and Jewish 
organizations which had been working in Prague since October, 1938. 

July 23.—A number of German police arrived in Prague. 


Bulgaria 
July 12.—The Prime Minister arrived back in Sofia. It was stated 
in official circles that no pact had been signed with Germany during 
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the Premier’s visit there, and that Bulgaria could not depart from her 
policy of neutrality to join the Axis. 

The press stated that political and economic relations with Yugo- 
slavia were to be extended. 

Herr Claudius, the German Foreign Office negotiator, arrived in 
Sofia. 

July 20.—M. Moschanoff in London. (See Great Britain. External 


Affairs.) 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 11.—Wang Ching-wei, in his paper, the Central China Daily 
of Shanghai, issued a manifesto stating that he would be “ ready to 
assume responsibility for saving China, if there is any way left open.” 
He also said that Japan’s peace terms consisted of 3 points: good 
neighbourly relations, joint defence against the Comintern, and economic 
co-operation. 

He invited all Chinese who wished for peace to join his movement. 

Representatives of the Peking and Nanking Provisional Govern- 
ments arrived in Tsingtao and opened discussions with the Japanese 
Army leaders from North and Central China on the question of setting 
up a Federal Government. 

July 13.—Wang Keh-min, the head of the Peking Provisional 
Government, told the local and foreign press, on his return from Tsingtao, 
that the suggested new Government mentioned by Wang Ching-wei 
had not even been discussed at Tsingtao, and that Wang himself had 
not attended the meeting. 

July 18.—The Vice-Minister of War told the foreign press in Chung- 
king that China’s man-power had hardly been touched by 2 years of 
war, and the Army, which had a little over a million men in July, 1937, 
now numbered 24 million front-line effectives. Over 8 million men 
had been trained in the past 3 years, and it was hoped to train a further 
4} million in the current year. 

The Chinese dollar fell to 54d., and the yen declined with it in the 
local ‘‘ black market ”’ in Shanghai, where it was still being quoted at par. 
(The Anglo-Chinese Exchange Control Fund had ceased selling foreign 
exchange.) 

July 20.—The Chinese dollar fell to 44d., and business in Shanghai 
was brought nearly to a standstill. The spokesman of the Ministry 
of Finance at Chungking declared that there would be no change in 
the Government’s policy of maintaining a currency adapted to the 
country’s needs. The measures to control foreign exchange introduced 
at the beginning of July would, he said, increase China’s ability to 
carry on the struggle. 

July 24.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement in Chungking in 
which he asked how Great Britain could abandon her standpoint at the 
behest of Japan, and went on, ‘‘ Much as Britain desires a peaceful 
solution of the Tientsin dispute, she can only make concessions such as 
will not conflict with China’s interests and the Nine-Power Pact. 

‘Any understanding affecting China which is arrived at between 
Britain and Japan without the cognizance or approval of the Chinese 
Government can have no validity whatever, and can, in fact, neve! be 
put into effect.” 
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The press maintained that Britain’s ‘“ neutrality ”” was manifestly 
incompatible with her obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
League resolution. No British compromise, however, could affect 
China’s determination to carry on the war. Britain’s help, anyhow, 
had been niggardly of late, and China had enough war material in hand 
for at least another 18 months. 

The Chinese dollar became firmer, and closed at 4 17.32d. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 
july 17.—Severe fighting was reported from Shansi, where the 
Japanese were endeavouring to surround and isolate the Chinese forces 
in the Tatung Mountains. 


South China. 


July 10.—The Japanese bombarded Mukchow and Titshek, north- 
west of Shekki, near Macao, and aircraft also raided Shekki. Boats 
carrying foodstuffs to Macao stopped running. 

July 12.—The Japanese made further attacks in the Shekki area, 
and also drove the Chinese out of Sunwui and Tungkun, after heavy 
hg 


A 
hting east and south of Canton. 

July 15.—The Chinese claimed the occupation of Kongtsun, just 
north of Canton, and reported the launching of an attack in the Swatow 
area, 

The Japanese announced that they intended to occupy Swabue 
and Hinghwa, north-east of Hong-kong on July 18. 

July 18.—The Chinese claimed the capture of Chaochow, forcing 
the Japanese to withdraw to Swatow. 

July 20.—The Japanese recaptured Chaochow, but failed, according 
to Chinese reports, to effect a landing at Swabue. 

The waters near Amoy and Swatow were mined by Japanese 
warships. 

July 21.—The Japanese landed at Swabue, after a heavy bombard- 
ment, and advanced towards Lukfung. ° 

July 24.—The Chinese claimed that they had forced the Japanese 
out of Swabue. Japanese aircraft bombed Autow, in Bias Bay, a port 
handling much of the local trade with Hong-kong, and also raided the 
railway near the Hong-kong border. Supplies of fresh food were not 
reaching Hong-kong, and prices were rising. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

July 11.—H.M.S. Lowestoft arrived at Tsingtao, owing to the 
occurrence of anti-British riots. The British Consul-General protested 
strongly to the Japanese, as he had given them 24 hours’ notice that 
attacks on British property were being planned, but no police precautions 
were taken. (The Consulate and other buildings were stoned, and 
windows smashed.) 

At Tientsin a British resident was again stripped and searched. 

The Japanese at Hankow announced that the French Concession 
would be blockaded if satisfaction was not received for the stopping 
ol a pro-Japanese parade of Chinese demonstrators on July 7. 
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The French authorities replied that the Chinese mayor of Hankow 
ought to apologize to them for not having given notice of the parade 
or asked permission for it to traverse the Concession. 

Anti-British trade measures were taken in Tsinanfu, and Chinese 
merchants warned against purchasing any further British goods. 


July 12.—The British Consul at Tsingtao, learning that anti-British 
demonstrations were planned for the next day, asked the Japanese for 
protection, and warned them they would be held responsible for any 
damage. 

The Japanese Naval command in South China announced that the 
blockade of the whole Fukein coast was to be intensified after July 14, 
and warned all foreign ships to withdraw from all the ports. 

It also advised the complete evacuation of all foreign subjects in 
an extensive area around Chuanchow, Tungshan, and Chaoantow. 

The British authorities in Shanghai rejected the request and informed 
the Japanese that they would be held responsible for all loss or damage. 

The C.-in-C. of the Japanese naval forces in North China declared 
in Tientsin that Britain’s attitude had been “ abominable ”’ since the 
start of hostilities. 


July 13.—The British Consul-General at Tsingtao asked the Japanese 
for protection in view of reports that demonstrations would take place, 
but the Japanese Consul-General said it would be difficult to guarantee 
the safety of British lives and property if any protests or claims for 
damages were made in connection with the disorders of July 10, as these 
would only exacerbate local anti-British feeling. 


July 14.—Two small bombs were thrown at the British Consulate 


at Tsingtao, and the Japanese Consul-General expressed his regret and 
promised to investigate. 

July 15.—Anti-British agitation was reported from Nanking and 
the Shanghai area, and from places in Shensi and Honan. Anti-British 
rioters in Shensi compelled British missionaries to leave their “‘ stations,’’ 
and at Kaifeng, the capital of Honan, they were given 4 days to leave 
the district. 

At Nanking resolutions were passed demanding that all British 
influence should be ended in China and all British house and other 
property placed in the custody of the Reformed Government until 
Great Britain changed her attitude. 

Communiqué issued in Tokyo re the conference on the Tientsin 
question. (See Japan.) 

July 16.—The Japanese senior naval officer in Shanghai expressed 
the sincere regrets of the C.-in-C. of the China Sea Fleet at the incident 
on July 7 when H.M.S. Falcon was slightly damaged by a bomb at 
Chungking. 

The Japanese Consul-General at Tientsin stated tha! in searching 
people at the barriers they were acting in self-defence, and “ the nationals 
of a third Power have no right to protest against our actions.” 

Japanese Army spokesmen declared that Great Britain must be 
regarded as being “in the first line of anti-Japanese resistance, side 
by side with Chungking, unless she has changed her hostile attitude. 

It was learnt that the U.S. Consul-General in Shanghai had « isked 
the Japanese Consulate to take disciplinary action against a sentry 
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who had struck two American women missionaries at Wuhu, and had 
demanded that the Japanese should take measures to prevent similar 
incidents. 

Exchange control measures, announced by the Peking Government, 
came into force in North China, obliging exporters of all goods (except 
some unimportant items) to obtain their exchange through the Japanese 
banks at the rate of 14d. to the yuan (linked to the yen). 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce at Tientsin sent an appeal to the 
Secretary of State in Washington, asking for his intervention. 

The Japanese again threatened to close the Tientsin River to foreign 
shipping, saying also that “it might become difficult to control even 
the growing anti-British movement among the Chinese ”’ unless Britain 
changed her policy. 

Anti-British posters appeared, for the first time, in Shanghai, in the 
areas under Japanese control. In Canton a violent anti-British campaign 
was conducted by the Japanese-controlled papers. 

July 18.—The Municipal Council at Kulangsu issued a memo- 
randum rejecting the Japanese demands for control of the Settlement 
police. The Japanese replied by instituting further restrictions. 

The Japanese Army authorities notified foreign Consuls that they 
intended to blockade Santuao, Loyuanhsien, and Sacheng, in Fukien, 
and the British authorities replied, stating their rights and holding 
the Japanese responsible for any losses. 

The Chinese in the British police force at Tientsin were given a final 
warning to leave by the Japanese Army command. 

july 19.—The Japanese press reported threats of the Army 
authorities to “take a new step’”’ against the Tientsin Concessions if 
the British Government maintained their attitude, to behead Chinese 
who refused to leave British firms at Chefoo, and to boycott British 
goods throughout the occupied areas. 

A Japanese political party in Peking, named the Hsinminhui, was 
active in circularizing Chinese landlords urging them to cancel leases 
to British tenants and calling on Chinese in British employ to leave 
immediately. 

July 21.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai apologized to the 
U.S. Consul-General about the incident at Wuhu, but the Consul-General 
was understood to have made fresh representations regarding an 
American clergyman at Nanchang, owing to no reply having been 
received to previous enquiries about him. (His house had been raided 
by Japanese a month previously.) 

The Japanese-controlled press continued its attacks on Great 
Britain, some papers accusing her of ‘‘ holding-down India’”’ under 
threats of bombs and poison gas. 

July 22.—The Mayor of Peking issued a warning to British subjects 
to take great care when walking in the streets and to keep away from 
the places of interest near Peking which foreigners were accustomed 
to visit. He also called for an extension of the anti-British movement 
and appealed to Chinese to boycott British goods and businesses. 

July 23.—The premises of British shipping and oil firms at Tangku 
Were seriously damaged by anti-British demonstrators. 

An attack on the offices of papers supporting Chiang Kai-shek in 
the International Settlement at Shanghai was made by 15 gunmen, 
who killed a U.S. citizen and wounded several other people. One of 
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the gunmen was killed and 2 wounded by the police, and 3 were arrested. 

A British inspector of the Settlement police was assaulted by 
“puppet ” police in the sector under Italian supervision. A patrol of 
Italian marines came up and the Chinese withdrew. 

At Nanking some 4,000 Japanese were reported to have held an 
anti-British meeting, and at Chefoo demonstrations occurred outside 
the British Consulate. 

Anti-British disorders occurred at Tangku, led by Japanese dressed 
in Chinese clothes. 

A warrant-officer from the U.S. Gunboat Guam was assaulted at 
Hankow during an incident with Japanese sentries. He was detained, 
but released after representations by the U.S. naval authorities. 

July 24.—The Mayor of Shanghai ordered his bodyguard to seize 
a Russian and 100 Chinese, with 25 garbage lorries of the P.W.D., on 
the ground that the Municipal Council had no right to dump refuse in 
the occupied areas under his jurisdiction. 

The anti-British committee at Tsinan notified 30 British firms that 
they must withdraw from the city within 15 days. 

The British authorities at Tientsin made strong protests against the 
boarding of the s.s. Siangwo at Tangku by armed Japanese, who detained 
her for several hours and seized $30,000 worth of silver bars consigned 
to a Chinese bank in Shanghai. They also arrested four of the Chinese 
crew. 

The Hsinminhui instructed all branches in North China to intensify 
the anti-British propaganda by posters, films, cartoons, etc., and by a 
boycott of British goods. 

The U.S. authorities in Shanghai received news from the clergyman 
at Nanchang. They protested to the Japanese against the occupation 
by soldiery of Socony premises at Chengki, Hunan. 

At Wei-hai-wei the anti-British press described the British as a 
‘“ plundering and murdering gang.’’ At Canton the papers published 
articles urging the Chinese to regard Great Britain as the enemy. 

The U.S. Consulate General in Shanghai and the Embassy in Tokyo 
made representations regarding a complaint by two American mission- 
aries at Hangchow that they had been assaulted by Japanese consular 
police. 

The Japanese Foreign Office informed the U.S. Embassy that in- 
vestigations had shown that the complaint was, to some extent, justified, 
and those responsible had been punished. 


Danzig Free City 

July 11.—According to Polish reports some 1,200 members of the 
German Kondor Legion, formerly in Spain, arrived in the City. 

Business was stated to be at a standstill. 

July 12.—A law was issued curtailing from 5 hours to one a week 
the teaching of religion in schools and using the time saved for teaching 
Nazi ideology, German history, etc. 

Herr Forster left for Germany. 

The President of the Danzig Harbour Board (a Dutchman) protested 
to the Senate against the occupation by the Nazis of Krakau, east of the 
City. (It was harbour property, let to a private tenant, and had just 
been filled with about 1,000 young Nazis.) 
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Armaments continued to arrive at Schichau by night, and Nazi 
‘arsenals ’’ were also reported to exist at the central electric station and 
the municipal slaughter houses. 

A number of Poles domiciled in Danzig were stated to have received 
summonses to report for service in the Labour Corps at the Nazi barracks. 

July 13.—The arrest was reported of about 70 people, mostly Social 
Democrats, charged with possessing arms and explosives. Their houses 
had been searched by the Gestapo. 

July 15.—The number of men enrolled in military formations was 
estimated at over 14,000. Motorized units of the German Army arrived 
in the City. 

July 16.—About 50 members of the Police Force were arrested. 

July 19.—It was announced that the police force had been increased 
in strength from 1,500 to between 3,000 and 4,000 owing to the repeated 
incidents on the Danzig frontier inspired by Poland, and by the necessity 
of protecting the City from the Polish Army. 

Twenty Danzigers, who before the Nazi accession to power (in May, 
1933) belonged to Socialist or Communist organisations, were arrested 
on charges of treasonable conduct. They were alleged to have maintained 
relations with “‘ a hostile foreign Power.” 

Protests from the Polish Government. (See Poland.) 

July 20.—A Polish Customs officer was shot dead on the frontier, 
when he challenged a Danzig Customs officer and 2 Nazis. (See also 
Poland.) 

Officials of the Senate called at the office of the Polish Commissioner- 
General and expressed regret. 

The local report stated that a Danzig Customs officer, while patrolling 
the station at Postelau, was attacked by a Polish official who presented 
a rifle without warning. The Danziger was thereupon jorced to fire in 
self-defence. 

July 21.—The Polish Commissioner-General handed a Note to the 
Senate stating that the latter’s explanation of the circumstances in which 
the Polish Customs official was killed was unsatisfactory. Poland 
required full investigation and the punishment of the murderer, reserving 
to herself the right to decide what action to take when the facts had 
been made clear. 

The Note also informed the Senate that, since the crime, the Polish 
frontier guards had received categorical orders to use their firearms in 
case of violations of the frontier. 

A Danzig Customs officer was reported to have been arrested while 
patrolling the frontier during the night. He had crossed a short distance 
into Poland, after which shots had been heard. 

July 22.—Herr Forster, speaking at Schichau shipyard, said that 
Danzig was ready for any eventuality ; it had taken the initiative, and 
anybody could see this, though they were not obliged to talk about it. 
The City had conscripted its men; they had weapons, and knew how 
to use them. Any Polish “ promenade ”’ through the territory was out 
of the question. 

The position of Danzig was clear, and her claims were irrevocable. 
One day she would inevitably return to the Reich. 

The Danzig police arrested 10 Polish students who had crossed the 
frontier unwittingly and placed them in gaol. 
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The Senate issued a decree empowering the Government to expro- 
priate the property of Danzig citizens and of foreigners. 

Five thousand men were reported to be standing by for “ special 
police duties.” 


Estonia 

July 12.—The Government organ, Uus Eesti, expressed satisfaction 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s speech and at the fact that Great Britain considered 
that every State should be allowed to decide for itself what was best for it. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 14.—The Féte Nationale was celebrated with a parade in Paris 
of some 30,000 men of the three Services drawn from every part of the 
Empire. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 11.—Twelve squadrons of the British R.A.F. made flights over 
two set courses, of 800 and 1,200 miles respectively. Over 100 bombers 
took part, the larger ones going to Bordeaux and back. 

July 12.—The Appeal Court at Poitiers confirmed the judgment of 
the lower Court ordering the return to Spain of the 9,000 cases of gold 
and valuables sent to France by the Basque Government. 

The authorities ordered the Paris correspondent of the Popolo 
di Roma to leave France. 

The Chief of the British Imperial General Staff arrived in Paris. 

July 13.—The British Secretary of State for War, the Chief of the 
Air Staff of Great Britain, and Admiral Evans, representing the First 
Sea Lord, arrived in Paris. 

Protest by the Italian Government against the cession of the Hatay. 
(See Italy. External Affairs.) 

It was learnt that two French journalists on the staff of the 7emps 
and the Figaro had been arrested in connection with German propaganda 
in France. 

July 14.--The parade in Paris was attended by the British Secretary 
of State for War, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Chief of the 
Air Staff, and a representative of the First Sea Lord, and British troops 
took part, while 50 British aeroplanes were amongst the 350 which flew 
overhead. 

President Lebrun sent a telegram to King George expressing both 
“the assurance of his faithful friendship and the grateful sentiments ol 
the entire French nation,” and M. Daladier telegraphed to Mr. 
Chamberlain, expressing the thanks of the people of Paris for the mag- 
nificent bearing of the British troops, and conveying “‘ to you and your 
noble nation the sentiments of cordial affection of the French nation.” 

July 15.—M. Daladier issued a statement explaining that the two 
journalists had got into touch with the agents of a foreign Power and 
had confessed to receiving large sums. He had himself assumed the 
responsibility of the necessary ‘“‘ clean-up,” and the country could be 
assured of his determination to continue it without distinction of persons. 

July 16.—President Lebrun received a telegram from King George, 
thanking him for his message and stating that ‘‘ the visit to Paris of de- 
tachments of the British Forces was a proof of the close co-operation 
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between the Armed Forces of our two countries, just as the magnificent 
reception accorded to them by the people of Paris is a symbol of the deep 
friendship which unites us.”’ 

The Paris correspondent of the Giornale d’Italia was asked to leave 
the country. 

July 19.—The Foreign Minister stated, in reply to a Parliamentary 
question, that 249,000 Spanish refugees had been repatriated since 
February, and that 251,000 still remained in France. Former militiamen 
accounted for 180,944. 

So far, Mexico had taken 3,000 refugees, and Russia 865. 

July 20.—It was announced that an agreement reached with Germany 
on June 30 had extended for a year the trade agreement of July 10, 1937, 
with modifications providing for an increase in the supply of German 
coke in exchange for French iron ore and for the liquidation of blocked 
credits held by French exporters to the former Czecho-Slovakia. 

In addition, the existing provisional arrangement for the payment 
of arrears in the service of the Young and Dawes Loans was to be definite. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 11.—The Minister of Labour issued an order prohibiting miners 
from changing their place of work without official permission, owing 
to the shortage of labour. (It had lately been stated officially that the 
country lacked 650,000 industrial workers.) 

July 12.—All University students and all members of the Hitler 
Youth aged 14 to 18 were ordered to help in getting in the harvest. 

July 20.—General von Brauchitsch, addressing 2,500 military cadets 
on a pilgrimage to Tannenberg, emphasized the German character of the 
territory as being “‘ ancient German earth,’ and went on; “ To affirm 
to-day that Prussia is German is an answer to those who put forward 
supposed claims to this territory and who would make believe that the 
strength for its maintenance as German is no longer what it was. That 
is a mistake which a soldier does not willingly refute with words. We 
do not seek battle, but we fear it still less.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 11.—The Angriff published a report that 200 British bombers 
had flown over France, and declared that this constituted ‘“ war- 
mongering from the air.” 

The Deutscher Dienst stated that if Mr. Chamberlain, by his speech 
on the Danzig problem, supposed that the repetition of such warnings 
‘will intimidate Germany from preserving her justified interests,” he 
might be assured that the effect was exactly the reverse. 

His assertion that the Danzig Statute could not be regarded as 
unjust or illogical was disproved by the fact that in England itself the 
situation created by the Statute was widely regarded as constituting 
a danger to European peace. That he should have “ deliberately for- 
gotten this fact’’ was another proof that it was considered vitally 
necessary in London to be able to count on Poland to take up arms 
against Germany in the pursuit of Britain’s political and strategic aims. 

The writer refused to accept the statement that the British guarantee 
was only given 5 days after the dispatch of the Polish Note to Berlin. 
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The Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that a Power like England, 
occupying vital approaches to the territory of other nations in various 
parts of the world, should be more circumspect in speaking of the 
threatened possibility that ‘‘ another Power established in Danzig could, 
if so desired, block Poland’s access to the sea and so exert an economic 
and military stranglehold upon her.”’ 

July 12.—The report that 1,200 men of the Kondor Legion had 
arrived in Danzig was formally denied in Berlin. 

The press described the British R.A.F. flight over France as a 
“ bald threat against the Axis Powers,”’ and announced that the “‘ English 
encirclers ’’ were planning flights over the Baltic to Poland. 

The Nachtausgabe said that from the military point of view neither 
the quarters entrusted by Chamberlain and the Foreign Office with 
the task of carrying on political agitation against Germany nor responsible 
officers of the Air Force could surprise anyone on the Continent with 
their bombing flights. Naturally every country in Europe was sufficiently 
informed about the real strength of the English Air Force. 

The Lokal Anzeiger warned England against the “ irresponsible 
game with European peace”’ played by making such flights, and the 
Boérsen Zeitung threatened terrible reprisals by “the best, strongest, 
most modern, and hardest hitting air force in the world ’’ should attacks 
be made on German cities in the event of war. 

July 13.—Herr Forster arrived at Berchtesgaden from Danzig. 

A report from the German News Agency in Haifa was published 
in the press and broadcast accusing soldiers of the British infantry in 
Palestine of ‘“ bestially maltreating ’’ women, children, and old people 
during the search of a village near Ramallah, on June 21. It stated 
that the outrages had been concealed by an official communiqué, but 
had been revealed by a petition sent to the High Commissioner by the 
village headmen. 

July 17.—Herr Hitler entertained the Italian Minister of Propaganda 
at Munich, and told him he intended to build a new station in Berlin, 
to be called the Mussolini Bahnhof, at which all distinguished guests 
would arrive in future. A street and a square would also be named 
after the Duce. 

The Nachtausgabe declared that Sir Edmund Ironside’s visit to 
Poland was “a proof that the last speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax hinting at the possibility of negotiations were only an 
expression of British duplicity.”’ 

The Angriff published an interview with a British subject who 
was reported to have said that he had sought refuge in Germany because 
“as a result of the Jewish reign of terror in London it was no longer 
possible to think freely and to enlighten the British public about things 
that concern them.”’ . 

July 18.—Further attacks on England were made by writers in 
Angriff, Dr. Ley declaring that she wanted to use her money bags and 
her economic supremacy to conquer the German workman, to let him 
starve, and force him to the ground. 

“ England,” he said, ‘‘ buys Poland as cannon fodder and would 
love to buy Russia if she could. England robbed our colonies purely 
from a passing whim. What business have the English in Danzig, 
Gibraltar, and Malta? Are they not German, Spanish, and Italian < 
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The former editor of the paper, who had just returned from England, 
wrote, “I come from an island of confusion and helplessness. I have 
never seen the English people so helpless—helpless, but not without 
Courage... « -+ & 

July 19.—The foreign trade figures for the first half of 1939 showed 
exports valued at 2,814 million marks, and imports at 2,755 millions. 

The statement made in Danzig ve the increase in the police force 
was issued to the foreign press in Berlin. (See Danzig Free City.) 

July 20.—Modifications in Trade Agreement of July, 1937 with 
France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz published a warning to the countries 
of South-Eastern Europe that acceptance of Britian’s armaments loans 
might disturb their trade relations with Germany. Britain’s investments 
were of a productive character only as far as her armament industry was 
concerned. They would only be a burden for the South-east European 
countries, as the Ottawa Agreements prevented an increase of Britain’s 
comparatively modest trade with them. 

July 21.—A spokesman of the Propaganda Ministry stated that the 
Reich, while making uncompromisingly its demand that Danzig should 
return to Germany, was absolutely opposed to a warlike solution. He 
said that Herr Hitler and the Government were of opinion that Danzig 
itself was not an object for barter ; it must therefore return to Germany 
“ unconditionally.’”’ They were convinced that the question could be 
solved peaceably, and intended that it should so be solved. 

What military measures were, or might be, taken by Germany or 
the Danzig Senate were of a purely defensive character, since they could 
not overlook the possibility of a warlike solution of the question, their 
own peaceful intentions notwithstanding. In any case Germany did 
not intend to precipitate a crisis as a means of solving it, and definitely | 
did not expect a so-called ‘‘ August crisis.” 

It was added that Herr Hitler’s speech at Tannenberg on August 27 
would not be made the occasion for a demonstration against Poland. 

The reply to a question whether the Reich would wait for months 
or years for a peaceful solution of the problem was that there could be 
no question of waiting for years, but probably it would be a matter 
of months. 

The spokesman expressed the belief that the Poles would finally 
accede to German demands for the unconditional return of Danzig, and 
that British pressure might induce them to do so. It was thought that 
“when the time came” Britain would use her influence on the Polish 
Government to induce them to come to terms with the Reich. 

__ He emphasized that he was accurately conveying the views of the 
Fiihrer and of the Government. 

Dr. Ley addressed the press at the Fifth National Convention at 
Hamburg of the Strength through Joy organization, and said that the 
French national day on July 14 had taken place “in an atmosphere of 
Wwarmongering, nervousness, and hysteria.” 

He compared it with German festivals, and declared that Herr 
Hitler gave daily proof that he was not working for a war. 

July 22.—Official figures published in the Vienna press showed that 
99,072 Jews had left Austria since March, 1938, of whom 6,194 had gone 
to Palestine. 
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These figures did not include Jews who had been assisted in leaving 
by private persons, nor half-Jews and quarter- Jews. 


July 23.—The Vdlkischer Beobachter, referring to a rumour that 
Herr Wohltat had been told in London that there might be a possibility 
of a loan to Germany in return for a general settlement and disarmament, 
declared that the primary intention in this moral offensive of the 
democracies was to present to the German people the Fiihrer and the 
Nazis as the only obstacle in the way of peace. It was the same intention 
as the Allies had in 1914-1918 in declaring that the Kaiser and his clique 
were the only mischief-makers and must be removed. It went on: 

“London has simply dug out the yellowed documents of Crewe 
House, the centre of world-war propaganda . . . To-day, notorious 
enemies of Germany, like Churchill, King-Hall, and certain Jewish 
emigrants, are enlisted for working on the German people.” Later it said : 

“The Western Powers have always spoken of peaceful solutions 
and concessions. In reality they have opposed to the extreme every 
bid for progress—see Danzig . . . They have always spoken of opening 
for all the raw material sources, and they decline to surrender the German 
colonies. They always take refuge behind the mandatory swindle, and 
barter away mandatory districts like bunches of bananas if they are able 
thereby to enlist a partner against the Axis Powers. . .” 

July 24.—The Non-aggression Pacts with Estonia and Latvia entered 
into force with an exchange of ratifications in Berlin. 

The official News Agency, referring to the reports about a loan to 
Germany, said “ the British press has circulated certain alleged remarks 
of Mr. Hudson about a conversation which he held with Herr Wohltat, 
who was in London for negotiations about whaling. These remarks 
mentioned a “ plan.’’ We are able to state that no such plan was ever 
mentioned. Moreover, the conversation in question, which did not take 
place at Herr Wohltat’s request, was a purely private exchange of views 
on economic questions.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung said that Mr. Hudson’s statements to the press 
showed that even an Englishman so allegedly anxious for understanding 
as he was far from recognizing Germany’s vital needs and right to 
equality. It added: ‘‘ Quite apart from the fact that Germany, thank 
God, is not dependent upon the benevolent services of England, it must 
be stated that the general situation is still fundamentally misunderstood 
in London. England to-day cuts a pretty poor figure on her ‘high 
horse.’ ”’ 

The press reported the agreement in Tokyo under headlines such as 
“ England’s Retreat in East Asia,’ ‘‘ England Capitulates in Far East 
Conflict,” and “ Britain withdraws to Singapore.” 

The D.A.Z. said the signature of the Tokyo memo. shed a particularly 
clear light on the mentality and methods of the English. In England 
it was not looked upon as shameful in itself to change one’s Seeger in 
changed circumstances, and it was even regarded as clever to suffer a lo 
of prestige if advantage might later be drawn from the situation. 

It was evident that the instructions sent to the Ambassador In 
Tokyo consisted, in their essentials, of one sentence: ‘‘ In no circum- 
stances must the world be treated to a spectacle comparable to the 
Moscow negotiations.”” The Tientsin incident must therefore be set 
aside, and as quickly as possible. 
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Dr. Silex concluded, “‘ How would it be if the English were to bring 
themselves to realize that extraordinary circumstances prevail not only 
in the Far East but in the West . . . They need only make up their 
minds not to regard the new order in Europe as a humiliation for England.” 

Terms of agricultural protocol to Trade Agreement with Rumania. 
(See Rumania.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re the discussions between Mr. Hudson 
and Herr Wohltat. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 13.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament 
that the expenditure on defence in 1939-40 would total £730 million, 
and that the sum to be raised by borrowing would be nearly {500 million. 

The Defence Supplementary Estimates involved some {80 million 
additional expenditure for the War Office, £40 million for the Air Ministry, 
and £30 million for the future Ministry of Supply. 

It was expected to raise about £150 million of the sum to be borrowed 
by the issue of Treasury Bills, and the balance by a regular loan. 

Sir John Simon also said that, despite this immense expenditure, 
£50 million more was being spent on social services than was spent out 
of revenue 7 or 8 years previously. 

The Finance Bill passed its third reading by 206 votes to 141. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that, in order to obtain 
the fullest possible advantage from the combined Fleet and Air Exercises 
in August and September, arrangements were being made under which 
ships in reserve would take part in the exercises, and this would entail 
calling up an additional 12,000 retired naval officers, reservists, and 
pensioners under the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act, 1939. 

July 24.—A supplementary Estimate for the Navy provided for 
increasing the strength from 133,000 to 145,000 during the current 
financial year. 

The second reading of a Government Bill to give the Executive 
special powers to deal with I.R.A. outrages was passed by the Commons 
by 218 votes to 17. The Home Secretary first explained that the cam- 
paign was being closely watched and actively stimulated by foreign 
organizations. To give details would not be in the public interest, but 
he told the House that what he said was not suspicion founded on gossip, 
but definite conclusions reached upon reliable data. 

Since an “‘ ultimatum ”’ had been delivered in January demanding 
that British troops be withdrawn from Northern Ireland there had been 
57 outrages in London and 70 in other places, resulting in one person 
being killed and 55 injured. Sir Samuel Hoare produced a photo of 
what was described as ‘‘ Plan S,”’ an elaborate document worked out as 
a staff plan of operations for damaging public services and key industries. 
lhe terrorists had also been engaged on a plan to blow up the Houses 
of Parliament. 

He asked, in face of the reports of foreign intrigue and of experience 
showing that terrorism was to be intensified, could Parliament safely 
adjourn without strengthening the forces of law and order. The police 
had information that the campaign was to become more ruthless and 
show no respect for human life. 
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Justifying the extraordinary powers of the Bill, he pointed out that 
the ordinary criminal law was not sufficient for dealing with the 
conspiracy ; there was not enough evidence to secure convictions in a 
law court against the conspirators. The powers they had adopted— 
power of deportation, prohibition of entrance into the country, and 
registration of suspects who were not deported—could not be used for 
any other purpose than dealing with Irish terrorists, and were for a 
limited period of two years. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 12.—Financial agreements were signed in London with Greece 
and Rumania. The Agreement with Rumania provided for guarantees 
by the Board of Trade in connection with purchases of U.K. goods, the 
amount guaranteed being about £54 million. 

The Rumanian Government was to issue 5 per cent. bonds to that 
amount, the principal and interest of which would be guaranteed by the 
Board of Trade. 

The Greek Agreement provided for the giving of guarantees for the 
purchase of U.K. goods valued at over {2 million by Greece. The 
relative securities would bear interest at 5 per cent. 

The Colonial Secretary, in a written reply to Parliamentary ques- 
tions about illegal immigration into Palestine, stated that during the 
past few months there had been an organized attempt to defeat the proper 
regulation of immigration by a traffic in illegal immigrants, and, as many 
of these were Jews from Poland and Rumania, the,movement even 
threatened to some extent the Government’s efforts to help refugees 
from Central Europe. 

The Government were determined to prevent this attempt to defeat 
the law. The number of illegal immigrants who remained in Palestine 
were being deducted from future quotas, and these numbers had been 
such lately that he had authorized the High Commissioner to announce 
that no immigration quota would be issued for the next period, October 1 
to March 31, 1940. 

July 13.—The Foreign Secretary, in a written reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question ve the Italian action in the Alto Adige said that, ‘ under 
the order of the prefect of Bolzano foreign tourists are required to leave 
the province within 48 hours, but the cases of other foreigners normally 
established in the province will be examined individually on their merits, 
and the prefect has been instructed to allow a reasonable delay.” 

The British Ambassador at Rome had already raised the question 
with the Italian Government, and had fully reserved the rights of British 
subjects. He had, in particular, drawn the attention of the authorities 
to the question of the transfer abroad of the proceeds of any liquidation 
of British property that might become necessary as a result of this order. 
It appeared that the Italian authorities were prepared to give sympathetic 
consideration to this question. 

Since the measure applied to all foreigners and did not discriminate 
against British subjects the Foreign Secretary did not consider that 
retaliatory action was called for, provided that the points raised by the 
Ambassador were satisfactorily dealt with. 

July 14.—The House of Commons gave a second reading to the 
Government's Bill raising from {10 to £60 million the amount that might 
be allocated in trade credits to friendly foreign States. 
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July 17.—The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia and Princess Paul 
arrived in London as the guests of the King and Queen. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament re the Tokyo 
conference in which he said the Japanese Foreign Minister and the British 
Ambassador had “ held a friendly discussion on the general question 
forming the background of the situation which has arisen in Tientsin.”’ 
The interview had been adjourned to give time for further consideration 
of the issues raised. He went on: 

‘There have been many statements in the press, both in Japan and 
this country, that the Japanese Government will require a fundamental 
reversal of the Far Eastern policy of H.M. Government as a condition 
of the opening of negotiations. I should like to make it clear that this 
country would not and could not so act in regard to its foreign policy at 
the demand of another Power. Nor has H.M. Government received any 
such demand from the Japanese Government. 

‘In the opinion of H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo the Japanese official 
attitude would be more accurately described as a desire that Great Britain 
should endeavour to regard the Sino-Japanese hostilities with more 
understanding of Japanese difficulties and Japan’s side of the case. 
H.M. Government share the Ambassador’s view that to attribute to the 
Japanese Government intentions which might be found to have no basis 
in fact would only be calculated to prejudice the success of the forth- 
coming negotiations. 

‘ The local situation in Tientsin has, on the whole, improved. Food 
supplies are entering in sufficient quantities and adequate supplies of 
milk are now available. Anti-British demonstrations have taken place 
in various towns in North China, and some damage has been done to 
missionary property in the province of Shansi. 

‘‘ Japanese authorities in China have given official notifications that 
vessels of third Powers will be admitted to the harbour of Swatow under 
certain conditions and, so far as military operations permit, at the rate 
of approximately one per week. Negotiations are at present in progress 
between British and Japanese authorities. Certain British subjects have 
been evacuated from Foochow. 

‘ H.M. Ambassador has been informed by the Japanese Government 
that they believe that Col. Spear has been put on trial, and they are 
making further inquiries. In view of the obviously unsatisfactory nature 
of such procedure Sir Robert Craigie has made the strongest representa- 
tion, and has requested the Japanese Government to agree to the dispatch 
of a Japanese-speaking British military officer to Kalgan.”’ 

July 19.—The Government appointed General Sir Arthur Wavell 
as General Officer Commanding-in-Chief to command the British land 
forces in the Middle East. 

The Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, meeting in London, 
received an invitation from President Roosevelt for members of the 
Vice-Chairman’s Committee to go to America for a conference at the 
White House in the first week in September to discuss the Central Europ- 
ean refugee problem. 

_ Replying to questions in Parliament regarding the problem of 
linancing the emigration of refugees, Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
Government realized it was necessary that large sums should be raised 
for this, and that in existing circumstances it was impossible for private 
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organizations to find these sums. They had therefore decided that it 
would be necessary to depart from the principle agreed at the Evian 
Conference that no participating Government would give direct financial 
assistance to refugees. 

The Government were examining the manner and extent to which 
private subscription to a fund might be encouraged by Government 
participation ; if other Governments were prepared to agree to this 
change of principle, and to co-operate in participation, the Government 
would take the initiative in proposing a scheme for the purpose. 

July 20.—It was announced that the Government had agreed in 
principle that the facilities of the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
should be made available to assist in the financing of New Zealand’s 
imports from Great Britain, including purchases for defence. 

They agreed that credits up to £5 million should be made available 
for purchases by the New Zealand Government, and that short-term 
export credit facilities up to £4 million should be made available to 
cover approved exports from the U.K. to private importers in New 
Zealand. 

A White Paper was published containing a memorandum signed on 
July 12 by the New Zealand Minister of Finance and the President 
of the Board of Trade, which dealt with the question of the effect of the 
New Zealand import licensing policy on the U.K. export trade to the 
Dominion. Cmd. 6059. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament on British policy in 
Palestine. (See Special Note.) An Opposition motion to reduce the 
Colonial Office Vote, owing to the Government’s failure to carry out 
their obligations in Palestine, was defeated in the Commons by 188 
votes to IIg. 

The President of the Bulgarian Parliament was received by the 
King, and also had a conversation with the Foreign Secretary and 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 

July 21.—Herr Wohltat, the German economic expert and assistant 
to Field-Marshal Goring, left London after seeing Treasury and other 
Government officials. 

July 24.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that, as a 
result of the discussions in Tokyo, the Government had agreed on the 
following formula with the Japanese Government : 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom fully recognize 
the actual situation in China, where hostilities on a large scale are in 
progress, and note that as long as that state of affairs continues to exist 
the Japanese forces in China have special requirements for the purpose 
of safeguarding their own security and maintaining public order in the 
regions under their control, and that they have to suppress or remove 
any such acts or causes as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 

‘H.M. Government have no intention of countenancing any acts 
or measures prejudicial to the attainment of the above-mentioned objects 
by the Japanese forces, and they will take this opportunity to confirm 
their policy in this respect by making it plain to the British authorities 
and British nationals in China that they should refrain from such acts 
and measures.” 

As to the situation in Tientsin, he said the general position was 
unchanged ; supplies were good, but continued to be subject to delays 
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at the barriers. He then explained that preliminary conversations had 
been proceeding at Tokyo before starting negotiations for the settlement 
of the Tientsin situation and the Japanese Government had, at the outset, 
expressed the view that if misunderstandings were to be removed it was 
essential to recognize the background against which the situation at 
Tientsin should be viewed. This had nothing to do with H.M. Govern- 
ment’s China policy, but was a question of fact. The Japanese Army 
had to provide for its own security and maintain order in the occupied 
areas, and were therefore obliged to take action to see that these causes 
were not prejudiced. 

In order to clear the way for the Tientsin discussions the Government 
had agreed on the formula, which he read out. 

Lord Halifax made an identical statement in the House of Lords. 

Replying to questions in Parliament ve a rumour that a loan to 
Germany had been mentioned in discussions with Herr Wohltat in 
London, Mr. Chamberlain said, “‘ There is no proposal for a loan.’ As 
far as he was aware Herr Wohltat’s mission in London did not extend 
beyond questions in connection with the Whaling Conference and arising 
out of the refugees problem. He had, however, during other visits met 
a number of officials and others concerned with trade and economic 
questions, and it was accordingly in no sense unusual that Mr. Hudson 
and Herr Wohltat should meet and discuss subjects in which they were 
mutually interested. 

He continued : “ My right hon. friend has reported to me that the 
conversation turned to the steps that might be taken to produce an 
improvement in the foreign trade of the principal manufacturing countries. 
In this connection my right hon. friend, pointing out that a solution of 
the political question was a necessary preliminary (by which, of course, 
he meant a restoration of international confidence), discussed what might 
be done to remove existing barriers to the development of international 
trade, including barter agreements, exchange restrictions, import quotas, 
and so forth. Discussion of economic questions of this character led on 
to discussion of the financial steps that might have to be taken to over- 
come the initial difficulties, and my right hon. friend (who throughout 
emphasized that he was only expressing a personal view, and having in 
mind the stipulation that restoration of international confidence is a 
necessary preliminary) said he thought that, assuming that international 
confidence had been restored, there should be scope for co-operation on 
this matter on the part of the principal countries concerned.”’ 

It could be seen from this that there was no justification whatever 
lor stating or assuming that these remarks constituted a proposal for a 
ioan to Germany. 


Greece 


July 12.—Signature of financial agreement with Great Britain. 
See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Hong-kong 


July 14.—A Bill was published making all British subjects from the 
iges Of II to 55 liable to service in a Defence Reserve. 
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Hungary 


July 18.—Dr. Basch, the leader of the German minority, told a 
meeting of Hungarian students that the Germans demanded administra- 
tive autonomy, and a wider representation in Parliament, as well as 
cultural autonomy, with the right to form athletic organizations, youth 
associations, etc. 

The press began a campaign against the alleged maltreatment of 
Hungarians at the hand of officials in Rumania. 

July 20.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement to the press 
condemning all Hungarians who sought to prove that Germany had 
unfriendly designs towards the country, and that Germany, if involved 
in a war, was doomed to defeat. 

He said it was against the true Hungarian spirit “ to tolerate on 
Hungarian territory such intrigues against our firm friend, who is battling 
in self-defence against heavy attacks from other sides.” He also said: 

“T ask for the time being that my fellow-countrymen entrust to 
the Government the defence of our allegedly-endangered interests, 
because the Government are alone entitled and able to take care of it.’ 
(A book entitled ‘‘ Germany’s War Chances in the Light of German 
Expert Writings,” which accused Germany of unfriendly designs on 
Hungary and also argued that Germany would lose a war had _ been 
enjoying record sales in Hungary.) 

Protests in Rumania about Hungarian reports of conditions in 
Transylvania, etc. (See Rumania.) 

July 22.—The Ministry of Justice announced that criminal pro- 
ceedings would be taken against the author of the book on ‘ Germany’s 
War Chances ” and against the publishers. All copies of the book were 
to be confiscated. 

The Government adjourned indefinitely negotiations on economic 
matters with Slovakia owing, it was stated, to the growth of anti- 
Hungarian propaganda in that country. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 20.—Signor Mussolini announced a 10-year plan to break 
up the large estates in Sicily and create 20,000 self-supporting peasant 
farms, covering some I} million acres. 

The Government were to provide a credit of 1,000 millions (£11 
million) to finance it. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 11.—The Foreign Under-Secretary told the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, Holland, Switzerland, and other countries 
that the expulsion order in the Alto Adige applied to all foreigners, both 
residents and tourists, and it’ motives were “ political and military.” 

The Popolo di Roma, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement on 
the Danzig situation, said that he spoke ‘“‘ very simply, even prudently, 
without saying anything new. Considering that his words came alter 
a really fighting speech by Lord Halifax, we may safely say that the 
Prime Minister’s intervention contained a certain return to common 
sense.” 
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It noted that he had not uttered the phrase demanded of him in 
some British journalistic quarters: ‘‘ We British will fight for Danzig.” 
Undoubtedly, British diplomacy was in the midst of a new psychological 
crisis. 

The Giornale d'Italia, in a message from its London correspondent, 
said that Danzig had now become the acid test of the British resolve, not 
merely to defend the independence of Poland, but to oppose any attempt 
at German hegemony in Europe, just as on previous occasions Britain 
opposed Napoleon and William II. “It is well to note,” the message 
went on, “ that in all these explanations, both the British Government 
and the semi-official mouthpiece are careful to speak solely of Germany.”’ 

July 12.—It was announced that Count Grandi was not returning 
to London, and that he had been appointed Minister of Justice and 
Keeper of the Seal. 

An official communiqué announced that the Ministry of the Interior 
had decreed the departure of all foreigners from the province of Bolzano, 
‘for reasons of a politico-military character, in consequence of reports 
made by the Secret Police on the activities of certain elements belonging 
to Western nations.” 

July 13.—A Note from the Government, dated July 10, protesting 
to the French Government against the cession of the Hatay was pub- 
lished. It stated that Italy, as a Mandatory Power which took part in 
the Conference of San Remo on April 25, 1920, should have been con- 
sulted, and registered the ‘“‘ most ample reserves’”’ with regard to the 
Franco-Turkish Agreement. 

The Government were understood to have received representations 
from the British authorities in India regarding the treatment of British 


Indians in Abyssinia. (They were reported to be subjected to restrictions 
reflecting racial discrimination.) 

Statement by the British Foreign Under-Secretary re the Alto Adige. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 14.—The Corriere della Sera referred to the mobilization of 


ce 


the British reserve Fleet as ‘‘ amusing braggadocio,” and the flight of 
British aircraft over France was described by other papers as a ridiculous 
piece of showing off which impressed nobody. 

The Giornale d’Italia published a telegram from Berlin stating that, 
as everyone knew, the German residents of the Alto Adige were to move, 
the intention of the new order being to favour the exodus of the Germans, 
which had hitherto taken place in an unauthorized manner and had 
caused loss to those concerned. This message was the first public 
reference to the evacuation measures. 

Communiqué re toasts exchanged by Count Ciano and General 
Franco. (See Spain. External affairs.) 

July 15.—Signor Gayda stated in his paper that there was no question 
of expulsion of the Germans in the Alto Adige, but “ only of a quiet 
exodus based on clear and friendly agreemgnts that respect the national 
desires of the interested parties.” 

He declared that the exodus was “ completely voluntary.”’ 

July 17.—A friendly discussion took place between the British 
Ambassador and the Foreign Under-Secretary of State regarding the 
removal of the British nationals living in the Alto Adige. 

July 18.—It was stated in Rome that an agreement had been reached 
with Berlin regarding Germany’s use of the port of Trieste. Germany 
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had guaranteed a minimum transit trade of 14 million tons a year in 
exchange for certain facilities for the German railways ; also a German 
Customs office was to be opened at Trieste. 

Informazione Diplomatica, dealing with Count Ciano’s visit to Spain, 
said that Italo-Spanish friendship had been tested and would be tested 
again. The attitude of the great democracies confronted with the 
Count’s journey had been, as usual, hysterical and contradictory. First, 
an attempt was made to minimize it, and when the enthusiasm of the 
Spanish crowds was heard across the frontiers it was said that the journey 
was a “ sentimental ’’ demonstration, but without any political signifi- 
cance. After the final communiqué, however, the critics had “ had to 
attribute to the journey a certain political significance, but the im- 
portance of this they considered to be limited because no diplomatic 
instruments were signed.” 

Roman diplomatic circles, on the contrary, saw that the events of 
the past week in Spain were “ indicative and significant ’’ as regards the 
place of Spain in Europe. Spain had already made her choice ; she had 
“already completed two stages of the new road she intends to follow 
by adhering to the anti-Comintern Pact and leaving the League.”” These 
were two acts which showed that she had entered the opposite camp to 
that of the great democracies, one of which “ continues by crooked ways 
to undermine the existence of the new Spain.” 

July 19.—It was learnt that German-speaking inhabitants of the 
Alto Adige were being excluded from employment on the public works 
in the province. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary was understood to have given an 
assurance to the Swiss Government that Swiss citizens compelled to 
leave the Alto Adige would receive an equitable indemnity and would 
be treated no worse than the German-speaking Tirolese. 

July 20.—Over 1,300 troops arrived at Naples from Spain for 
demobilization. 

July 22.—Dr. Gayda, in his paper, declared that Commander King- 
Hall was an “ agent in the service of the new (British) propaganda office 
which, under Sir Robert Vansittart’s direction, has been implanted 
in the Foreign Office,” and, referring to a remark about Italy’s military 
value in one of the Commander’s letters to German readers, said, * We 
are assured that Lord Halifax himself was not only cognizant of, but 
even inspired, this letter, which libels the Italian soldier.” 

July 23.—The Messaggero, referring to the rumour about a British 
loan to Germany, wrote of the “ grotesque British illusion that she can 
buy off the Reich with a loan,” and the Voce d'Italia spoke of the “ rapid 
collapse of a grotesque manceuvre.’’ The Tribuna said that the British 
were flying a kite a few days before that month of August which the 
British and French prophets had marked in their calendars as the date 
chosen by the Axis for launching a War. 


Japan 
July 11.—It was announced that a vigorous protest had been lodged 
in Moscow against oppression of Japanese oil and coal companies 1 
North Sakhalin. 
The headquarters of the Seiyukai and Minseito Parties instructed 
all their branches to organize anti-British meetings in every province, 
town, and village. 
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July 13.—The Cabinet approved the Government’s proposals for 
a conference in Tokyo. 

July 14.—A mass meeting to protest against Great Britain’s policy 
in China was held in Tokyo, and a crowd of some 15,000 people afterwards 
tried to force their way into the British Embassy. A member of the 
staff received a delegation, which presented a manifesto reading ‘‘ Seven 
million citizens of Tokyo are resolved to overthrow Britain, which is 
the enemy of humanity. Britain should return the Concessions in 
China and withdraw from the Far East.” 

July 15.—Mr. Arita discussed with the British Ambassador the 
arrangements for the Tokyo conference, and a communiqué stated that 
it was a discussion “on certain general questions forming the back- 
ground of the situation which has arisen at Tientsin. The interview 
was adjourned to give time for further consideration.’’ The conversation 
was entirely private, no one else being present. 

The Asahi stated that Britain’s greatest diplomatic blunder of 
recent years was her over-estimation of General Chiang Kai-shek’s power. 
This blunder had made Japan an enemy instead of a faithful ally, and 
she would prove a strong enemy who could not be defeated. 

Protest by the U.S. Consulate in Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese 
Var. Foreign Interests.) 

July 17.—Statement in Parliament by the British Prime Minister 
ve the Tokyo Conference. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) The 
Asahi, dealing with the Conference, said that Great Britain had suspended 
her attempt to induce America and France to put pressure on Japan, 
and had ceased to circulate ‘“‘ distorted news’”’ from Tientsin, and 


evidently desired to come to an arrangement with Japan. 

Meetings denouncing Britain were reported from many parts of 
the country, speakers declaring that the war would have been over 
long ago but for British support of China. 

July 18.—The Domei Agency alleged that Great Britain had been 
found to be instigating Communist armies in China to attack Tientsin. 


It reported several instances of the “‘ spontaneous anti-British spirit 
among the Chinese masses,” such as at Tsinan, where Chinese mobs 
had sacked the offices of a British firm, and said that at Kaifeng all 
the Britons had left owing to the “ ferocity’ of Chinese feeling. 

July 19.—Prolonged discussions took place between the Foreign 
Minister and the British Ambassador. The Domei Agency stated 
afterwards that “It is authoritatively understood that Sir Robert 
Craigie informed Mr. Arita clearly of.the stiff attitude prevailing in 
Britain, but in view of his manifest desire for conciliation there is no 
reason for pessimism.” 

July 20.—The Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador told 
the press that they were “‘ neither optimistic nor pessimistic ’’ regarding 
the conference. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the China Affairs Board, expressed 
the hope that all third Powers would co-operate with Japan, who was 
ready to welcome them with open arms on that condition, and would 
never interfere with their rights and interests in the Far East. 

He reaffirmed the necessity of strengthening the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, and said the international situation was so delicate that no one 
could take an optimistic view of the future. 
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July 21.—An official announcement stated that “ some progress 
towards an agreement has been made in the conversations between 
Mr. Arita and Sir Robert Craigie, and it was arranged that they should 
be continued to-morrow.” 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan did not wish to 
interfere in British policy ; she realized that British influence had been 
established in the Far East for more than a century ; but it was undeniable, 
he added, that the situation had now changed radically and that these 
changes could not be ignored in considering the background of the 
Tientsin affair. 

The Asaht, in a report on the conversations, stated that the Japanese 
demand that Britian should recognize the new situation in East Asia 
was set out in a memo: given to Sir Robert Craigie on July 15. On 
July 19 the Ambassador had presented a written reply which, though 
conciliatory, virtually rejected Japan’s principal requirements. This 
was studied by the Foreign Office and later the Army was consulted, and 
the decision was reached that unless Japan’s immutable demands were 
conceded it was useless to continue negotiations. 


July 22.—The Foreign Office issued a statement that ‘ Agreement 
has been reached on general questions forming the background of the 
situation in Tientsin. A statement regarding this will be issued simul- 
taneously in Tokyo and London on Monday.” This followed a further 
discussion between Mr. Arita and Sir Robert Craigie. 


The Prime Minister told the press that the Conference had passed 
its crisis with the settlement of general questions forming the background 
of the Tientsin situation. ‘“‘ The basic principle evolved,”’ he said, “as 
a result of this settlement is applicable to the whole of China and not 
limited to Tientsin. This point ought to be clear to Britain.” 

As to British rights and interests in China, he said “ they may be 
recognized if only Britain will recognize the relations of mutual aid and 
interdependence between Japan, Manchukuo, and China.” 

The formula which cleared the way to the agreement was understood 
to contain two declarations: it recognized the right of the Japanese 
Army to take measures to protect its existence and security, and maintain 
public order, and it declared that it was not British policy to encourage 
any activities which could embarrass the Japanese Army’s actions. 


The British Government also undertook to convey the necessary 
instructions to their agents in China. 


July 24.—An official communiqué on the Conference said “ the pro- 
ceedings were devoted to a general discussion of matters relating to the 
maintenance of security and public order in Tientsin. A number of 
points emerged in respect of which a clarification of details was found 
necessary. These will be discussed to-morrow by a commit‘éee consisting 
of the British Military Attaché in Tokyo, the British Consul in Tientsin, 
the Japanese Consul there, and Major Ota, of the Japanese Army 1n 
Tientsin.”’ 

The British Ambassador made a statement to the press in which he 
said, of the British Government’s announcement of the formula: “ This 
statement means exactly what it says. We have no intention of ob- 
structing in any way the Japanese Army’s operations for preserving their 
own security and maintaining public order. This is no change of policy 
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on our part. If things have gone wrong, it has been because the machin- 
ery of collaboration has been old-fashioned and unsuited to deal with the 
new situations which have arisen. 

‘“The main objects of these conversations is to devise a means of 
eliminating friction. The British Government welcome an opportunity 
of making their policy clear regarding the maintenance of security and 
public order.” 

In reply to questions, he said the agreement had not affected the 
position of other nations. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

Rejection of Japanese protest ve coal mining company. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Latvia 

July 12.—Briva Zeme declared that Latvia’s independent and 
strictly national policy had succeeded in making her point of view find 
understanding among the Great Powers. Expressing great satisfaction 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament, it said that the doubts 
which had arisen in the Baltic when the independence of these States 
was becoming the subject of bargaining and negotiation had been 
dispelled. 


Manchukuo 

July 11.—A Japanese Army spokesman at Hsinking stated that 
the issue had already been decided on the Outer Mongolian border, 
and peace would gradually return to the area. 

He claimed that since the first incident near Lake Buir the Japanese 
Air Force had shot down 529 enemy planes, and destroved 300 Soviet 
tanks. 

July 21.—Japanese aircraft claimed to have shot down 39 Soviet 
fighting ‘planes in an engagement over Lake Buir. 

July 22.—Fighting on the border began again, when Outer Mongolian 
forces, with tanks, crossed the Halha and Holsten Rivers. 

July 23.—Russian reports of the fighting. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Japanese reported the destruction of 44 Soviet aeroplanes, with 
the loss of only 4 of their own, in fighting in the Nomonhan area. They 
also began a ground offensive against Mongolian forces which had 
crossed the Halha. 


Mozambique 
July 17.—The Portuguese President arrived at Lourengo Marques 
and, in a speech replying to an address of welcome, referred with gratitude 


, 


to the “‘ affectionate neighbourliness’”’ of their friends the Union of 
south Africa, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, and said the good relations 
between them all were the axis of political equilibrium and peace in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Portugal was fully conscious of her mission in the world, and “I 
feel,’ he said, ‘‘I am interpreting correctly the national feeling when 
I affirm our resolution to continue the historic mission of Portugal.” 


The Netherlands 
_ July 13.—Dr. Koolen asked to be relieved of the task of forming 
a Cabinet, and the Queen again sent for Dr. Colijn. 
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July 22.—Dr. Colijn accepted the task of forming a Cabinet, Dr. 
Koolen having intimated that he was unable to do so. 

July 24.—Dr. Colijn formed a Cabinet with Dr. Patijn as Foreign 
Minister ; Mr. Bodenhausen, Minister of Finance ; Mr. van Boeijen, the 
Interior ; Dr. de Visser, Justice ; ; Dr. van Dijk, Defence ; Dr. Schrieke, 
Education ; Professor de Vooys, Economic Affairs; and Mr. van den 
Bussche, the Colonies. 

Five of the Ministers had made their careers in the East Indies. 
The Cabinet was described as a business Ministry, and was warmly 
welcomed by the Liberal and Protestant press. The Roman Catholics 
and Socialists were opposed to it. 


New Zealand 

July 20.—Announcement of agreement ve credits up to £5 million 
and of short-term export credit facilities up to £4 million, and issue of 
White Paper. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Palestine 

July 11.—A pamphlet issued at Nablus by Fakhri Bey Aboulhadi 
accused the former Mufti of Jerusalem and his financial adviser of degrad- 
ing the Arab revolt into a fraticidal strife by putting personal above 
national interests. It also charged them with misappropriating funds. 
(Fakhri Bey was a former lieutenant of Fawzi Kawakji, the leader of the 
Arab revolt in 1936.) 

July 12.—Announcement of cessation of immigration for 6 months. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The spokesman of the Jewish Agency declared that the Government, 
in their ruling on immigration, gave proof of the unworkability of the 
policy laid down in the White Paper, and by trying to pursue their policy 
to its logical conclusion they were only entangling themselves further in 
complications from which they were unable to extricate themselves. 

A British sergeant was fatally wounded at Jaffa while arresting a 
terrorist. A gang leader in a village near Mt. Carmel was captured by 
the Arab inhabitants, with his arms, and British troops arrested two 
other leaders, with 16 men, in a village east of Nazareth. 

July 13.—The Jewish Agency ‘issued a statement describing th 
immigration decision as penalizing the whole Jewish people and con- 
demning Jews to extermination in the “ anti-Semitic inferno of Central 
Europe.” 

It also declared that the illegal immigrants did not come trom 
Poland or Rumania, but most of them from Germany, Austria, Czecio- 
Slovakia, and Danzig. 

July 14.—A gang leader was killed by troops near Ramallah, and 
near Tiberias three armed Arabs killed two Jews on their way to work. 

At Nazareth an Arab patient was killed in the hospital of the Scottish 
Mission by Arab intruders. 

July 17.—The Vaad Leumi proclaimed a strike from the afternoon 
till the following midnight as a protest against the suspe nsion of the 
immigration schedule. It reiterated Palestine Jewry’s determination 
never to acquiese in the régime contemplated in the White Paper. 

July 18.—Two American clergymen were kidnapped by bandits 1n 
the Kedron Valley, and one of them released to fetch a ransom of £1,000. 
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July 19.—A Jew, aged 17, was sentenced to life imprisonment at 
Haifa for mortally wounding an Arab on May 7. 

July 20.—One of the Americans reached Jerusalem, and rescue 
arrangements were made with the help of several Arab notables. 

Eight outrages were reported, resulting in 5 Arabs being killed 
and 8 wounded near Tel Aviv, Rehoboth, and Petah Tikvah. The 
business quarter of Tel Aviv and the settlement at Petah were put 
under curfew, and all Jewish traffic in and out of the three towns was 
prohibited. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement ve British policy in Palestine. (See 
Special Note.) 

July 21.—The Jewish Agency issued a statement re Mr. MacDonald’s 
appeal to the Jews to co-operate with the policy of the White Paper, 
which, it said, he based on the gratitude due for the actions of former 
British Governments and former Colonial Secretaries, ‘“‘ whose work 
he is attempting to undo.” It continued: “ That gratitude is felt 
and will continue to be felt. It goes out to-day to the British nation 
and to those in Parliament who oppose these attempts. . . . The 
Jewish Agency has for 20 years made loyal co-operation with the 
Mandatory Power the basis of its work, and looks forward to the time 
when it will be enabled to resume full co-operation. But they state 
once more that the policy of the White Paper is devoid of moral and 
I cl basis, and is calculated to destroy the last and most holy possession 
of the Jewish people—the National Home. : 

"i official of the Agency told the press that it was unfair for the 
Colonial Secretary to attempt to shift the blame for the unfortunate 
results of his own restrictive immigration policy on to the Agency. 
That body could assume no responsibility for the inevitable consequences 
of Mr. MacDonald’s action. 

July 22.—A British soldier was killed in an engagement near Hebron 
where two R.A.F. tenders had been held up and attacked by Arabs. 

July 23.—The Greek Orthodox convent on the Mount of Temptation 
was robbed by armed men. 

July 24.—Several Arabs were arrested in Jerusalem on suspicion of 
being responsible for organizing murders. 


Poland 

July 11.—The Gazeta Polska, dealing with Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment, said Germany was now left in no doubt whatever as to what 
Britain would do should Polish rights in Danzig be endangered by a 
German manoeuvre or by tricky methods. It added that “ Mr. 
Chamberlain gave definite indication to Germany that her methods and 
manoeuvres there were actually foreseen in the Polish- British Agreement, 
ind will be regarded as endangering Poland’s independence.”’ 

Kurjer Warszawski said that Mr. Chamberlain had categorically 
established the view, now shared by Britain, that Danzig was a vital part 
of Poland’s Lebensraum, and that the statesmen who decided on the status 
of Danzig were aware of this. 

July 12.—Polish town councillors at Rydzyn, Western Poland, 
proclaimed a boycott of German town councillors. 

The Gazeta Polska stated that if Germany showed her good will a 
simpler status for Danzig could be worked out.” 
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Express Poranny remarked that the political atmosphere showed 
some relaxation, but this meant no real change. “ We say openly that 
we have no confidence,” it added. ‘‘ We suspect that the present |ul] 
and easiness is only illusory, purposely arranged by foreign propaganda.” 

July 13.—The paper Czas, referring to relations with Russia, said 
that Poland’s policy of withstanding the Drang nach Osten, as expounded 
in “Mein Kampf,” was a great asset to Russia, which she should ap- 
preciate. 

Poland was naturally suspicious about military alliances concluded 
by any of the former partition Powers until the aim of such alliances was 
clear, but Russia might be sure that Poland would sincerely respect her 
rights and interests, the Polish motto being Russia for the Russians and 
Poland for the Poles. Poland had no leaning towards the Communist 
ideology, and would not allow it to penetrate into the country. 

One of the prerequisites for confidence and co-operation with Russia 
was the separation of the identity of the Soviet Government and the 
Comintern ; the existing truce in this relationship was not enough. 

July 14.—It was understood that the French Government had 
undertaken to give Poland a loan of 600 million francs. 

July 17.—General Ironside, the Inspector-General of British Overseas 
Forces, arrived in Warsaw on an official visit. 

The German Consuls throughout the country refused to grant visas 
to Poles to visit Moravia and Bohemia, and instructed applicants to go 
to Berlin, to the Gestapo offices there. (The Polish-Czech frontier was 
being rapidly fortified.) 

July 18.—An official communiqué issued in Warsaw read, “ Quite 
apart from the manner in which Germany may desire to incorporate 
Danzig in the Reich, political quarters in Warsaw declare that the very 
fact of such an incorporation would constitute an inadmissible violation 
of the present political and juridical state of affairs and evoke the ap- 
propriate response.”’ 

General Ironside had conversations with Col. Beck and with Marsha! 
Smigly-Rydz and senior staff officers. 

The Kurjer Poranny stated that the force being prepared by the 
three countries would be able to meet and defeat any further aggression 
in Europe. 

Dr. Papée was nominated as Ambassador to the Holy See. (He 
had been Polish Commissioner in Danzig.) 

July 19.—It was learnt that the Government had presented two 
protests to the Danzig Senate ; one against interference with the rights 
and functions of Polish Customs officials (they were barred by armed 
Nazi guards from access to some of the premises where their duties lay) ; 
and the other against the unjustifiable dismissal of Polish workmen 
employed in Danzig shipyards. 

July 20.—A Polish Customs officer was shot dead by Nazis on 
the frontier near Tczew when he called on two S.A. men and a Danzig 
Customs officer to stop. According to Polish reports the incident occurred 
some 40 yards on the Polish side of the border ; the German version was 
that the men were on Danzig soil and the Storm Trooper had fired in 
self-defence. Be 

Apology offered by the Danzig official. (See Danzig Free City.) 

Reports that negotiations had been initiated between Germany 
and Poland were categorically denied in Warsaw. Extracts from am 
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interview granted recently by Marshal Smigly-Rydz were broadcast 
in German and Italian. (In this the Marshal had proclaimed Poland’s 
determination to fight for Danzig, even if she had to face Germany 
alone.) 


July 21.—An authoritative statement issued in Warsaw said that 
the ‘“ pacific ’’ pronouncement made in Berlin had not caused surprise ; 
such pronouncements generally meant that Germany had in mind some 
change in the plan of Europe. It was necessary to repeat, however, 
that ‘‘no matter in what form Germany seeks to incorporate Danzig 
such an attempt will be considered in Poland as a flagrant breach of 
the status quo and evoke the appropriate response. 

‘“ The attitude of Poland to Danzig remains as stated by Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz when he declared that Poland would use all peaceful 
methods to try to settle the Danzig question, but if the Germans insisted 
on realizing their plan of incorporating Danzig in the Reich Poland 
would be forced to resort to arms, knowing she was fighting not for 
Danzig but for her own independence.” 

It was also pointed out that it was not Poland who was presenting 
claims, and therefore it was not Poland who should make concessions. 
All appeals for the maintenance of peace should be addressed to Berlin, 
not Warsaw. 

General Ironside left by air for London. 

Protest to the Danzig Senate regarding the murder of the Customs 
official. (See Danzig Free City.) 

A statement made in political quarters regarding an interview 
granted by Marshal Smigly-Rydz pointed out that he had declared 
in a manner which left no room for doubt that Poland would fight for 
Danzig, because she would have no alternative, and it would be well 
if this statement were read and understood by those who believed that 
Poland could be tricked out of Danzig without a conflict. 

“It would be a good thing,” it continued, “if the responsible 
leaders in Germany realized that it rests with them whether all the 
battlefields of Europe are to be covered with millions of dead and wounded 
men for the sake of one provincial Baltic town, which is not prevented 
by anyone from safeguarding its German spirit, habits, language, and 
culture. A conflict is not unavoidable, and long years of peace could 
be assured.”’ 


July 23.—The press was unanimous in declaring that Danzig would 
not return to the Reich, and Express Poranny said, ‘‘ We do not want 
a war over Danzig, but should the problem not be solved otherwise 
we Poles would go to war, in the conviction that it is necessary to cut 
this knotty problem on the Baltic with the sword, so that the Polish 
State shall be delivered from the blackmail and ceaseless paroxysm of 
German aggression.” 


Portugal 

July 14.—The Diario de Noticias published an interview with General 
Franco, who was reported to have said that in the event of war Spain 
would remain neutral, if her territory, her honour, and her vital interests 
Were not affected, adding “ the new Spanish régime is neither Italian 
nor German.”’ 
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Rumania 

July 12.—The Foreign Minister’s organ, Timpul, said that one 
could base on Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration (about Danzig) a well- 
founded hope, in spite of the general anxiety and reports of military 
preparations, The British Prime Minister “ sought to affirm definitely,” 
it said, ‘‘not only Great Britain’s readiness to face any emergency, 
but also the spirit of conciliation which at the same time animates her. 
Anyone who has tried to ascertain the psychological state of Britain 
knows that a firm decision to respect engagements is linked with the 
will to maintain peace. Many reports show that in no other country 
would anyone dare to assume the terrible responsibility for provoking 
a war. 

Signature of financial agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 
svitain. External Affairs.) 

July 20.—The leading papers published protests against statements 
circulated by the official Hungarian Telegraph Agency, denying their 
truth and complaining that they had been given publicity by the Italian 
press and by the official Nazi organ. (The statements were to the 
effect that no one in Transylvania had the right to leave his residence 
without permission, that all men under 40 had been sent to work on the 
fortifications, that the harvest was being gathered by soldiers, and 
that the deterioration of Rumanian economic life was plainly visible, 
and a revolt might occur. 

July 21.—The King left for a cruise in Greek waters. 

The organ of the Foreign Ministry, in a leading article, pointed 
out that it was not true that the Anglo-French guarantee had encouraged 
Rumania to adopt an uncompromising attitude towards territorial 
revision. The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister had stated in 
March that Rumania would fight against anyone for the integrity of 
her frontiers. 


July 24.—Details of an agricultural protocol to the Trade Agreement 
with Germany were published in Bucarest. It provided that Germany 
should consider every aspect of agricultural development in Rumania 
and co-operate fully in furthering that development. In return Rumania 
would pay full regard to the requirements of Germany’s import trade. 


Slovakia 


July 21.—Parliament met and adopted unanimously a new Consti- 
tution, by which the “ Christian National Republic ” of Slovakia was to 
have a Parliament of 80 members elected by the people for 5 years, 
candidates to be chosen from a one-party list. The Prime Minister was 
given wide powers, including that of vetoing any Bill passed by Parlia- 
ment, and of calling and dismissing Parliament at his own discretion ; he 
was also to act as Foreign Minister. 

There was also to be a State Council, of 6 members representing the 
President, Io representing the Hlinka Party, and 6, other interests. 

The official German minority party organ in Bratislava published 4 
Government decree dismissing all Jews from the Army. The 360 forme! 
Jewish members of the Army were to be requisitioned for State labour. 
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Spain 
™ INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 18.—The 3rd anniversary of the National Rising was celebrated 
throughout the country as a holiday, which was described in a Ministerial 
decree as “‘ a festival of exaltation of work in all aspects, in vivid contrast 
with the Marxist holiday of hate, strife, and social disturbance.”’ 

July 21.—A decree was published relieving General Queipo de Llano 
of the Military Governorship of Andalusia and of the post of Inspector- 
General of Carabiferos. The press stated that he had pronounced 
“imprudent words’ in a speech at Seville on the anniversary of the 
rising. (He was reported to have said that if a strong military Cabinet 
were not formed there would be danger of anarchy.) 

July 22.—The Cabinet approved a decree reorganizing the Army. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 11.—Count Ciano attended a ceremony at Tarragona at which 
he and Sefior Sufer made speeches reaffirming the friendship between 
Italy and Spain. 

July 12.—General Franco received Count Ciano, who was later 
entertained at dinner by the Foreign Minister. 

French Appeal Court’s decision ve gold held in France. (See France. 
External Affatrs.) 

July 13.—The Government offered to repatriate without delay 
60,000 of the refugees still in France, and to accelerate the return of 
the remainder. 

Speaking at a banquet to Count Ciano General Franco referred 
critically to the many peoples who had “looked on complacently at 
the influx of international forces into Spain ’’ and then said, ‘‘ We have 
a formula by which we distinguish our friends from our enemies ; those 
who feel and desire the power and greatness of Spain are our friends ; 
those who are displeased at our resurgence are not.” 

July 14.—General Franco’s statement to a Lisbon paper. (See 
Portugal.) ‘ 

A communiqué issued after the exchange of toasts with Count Ciano 
stated that the friendship with Italy was “a positive reality ’’ which 
would be developed “‘ for the good of the two countries and in the general 
interest of order and civilization.” 

It referred to the “frankness and confidence which characterize 
the relations between the two peoples,” to the ‘‘ ‘ indissoluble bonds ’ 
wilting them, and to the complete solidarity of views and aims.” 

July 17.—Count Ciano left Malaga for Italy. 

July 18.—Italian semi-official statement ve Spain’s friendship with 


Italy. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 
Switzerland ‘ 

July 11.—The Federal Government decided to protest against the 
expulsion of Swiss residents of the Alto Adige, as a violation of the 
Italo-Swiss Treaty of Establishment of 1868. 

Syria and the Lebanon 
_ July 12.—The King of Iraq, the Prime Minister, and other members 
of the Cabinet arrived at Aley, the summer-station in the Lebanon. 


While passing through Damascus the King was cheered as “ King of 
Syria,” 
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Tanganyika 
July 22.—A conference of British settlers at Iringa passed a resolution 
advocating the union of all the East African territories. 


Turkey 


July 16.—The Yein Sabah published an article on the Turkish 
claim to the Dodecanese Islands, pointing out that Italy had taken 
advantage of Greco-Turkish quarrels to acquire them and should now 
hand them back to Greece and Turkey, their rightful owners, who could 
not tolerate the presence of a foreign Power in a place of vital importance 
to their communications. 

The official Ulus declared that the time had come to make claims on 
the totalitarian States, and among them the liberation of the Dodecanese 
should be prominent. 

A French military mission arrived in the country. 

July 23.—A national holiday was celebrated throughout the country 
to mark the return of the Hatay, which was taken over by the Turkish 
authorities as “ province No. 63.’’ The last of the French troops left 
the territory. 

Some 20,000 refugees, mostly Armenians, were stated to be leaving 
Alexandretta for places in Syria. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 11.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, by 12 votes 
to 11, decided not to report to the Senate the Neutrality Bill passed 
by the House of Representatives on June 30. (The existing legislation 
thus continued in force, prohibiting the export of arms and implements 
of war to belligerents after the President had declared a state of war 
existed.) 

Mr. Hull afterwards told the press that he felt, as he had throughout 
the session, that “ the interests of peace and the security of the United 
States require that we should continue to urge the adoption of the 
principles of the 6-point programme.” (This was contained in his letter 
of May 28, vide Bulletin of June 3, 1939, page 53.) 

President Roosevelt, at his press conference, declined to make any 
statement regarding the possibility of a special session of Congress to 
deal with the neutrality question. He referred to Mr. Hull’s statement, 
and said he wished to add to it the fact that none of the 6 points referred 
to by the Secretary of State were covered by any existing law. 

July 12.—Many thousand W.P.A. employees were discharged for 
having stayed away from work for over 3 days. 

July 14.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress re the neutrality 
legislation. (See Special Note.) 

July 19.—The President, the Secretary of State, the Vice-President, 
and 5 Democratic and Republican leaders in the Senate discussed the 
position regarding the neutrality legislation, and decided that no more 
could be done before Congress adjourned. 

The President and Mr. Hull maintained their attitude, and responsi- 
bility for the decision was taken by the Senators. A statement was 
issued that the “‘ consensus of opinion on the part of those members 0! 
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the Senate present was that no action on neutrality legislation can be 
obtained in the Senate at the present Session, and that a majority of the 
Senate concur in this view.”’ 

It added that the Senators present agreed that the majority of the 
Senate would consider this legislation at the beginning of the next 
Session. 

The President and the Secretary of State, in a joint statement, said 
they ‘‘ maintained the definite position that failure by the Senate to take 
action now would weaken the leadership of the United States in exercising 
its potent influence in the cause of preserving peace among other nations 
in the event of a new crisis in Europe between now and next January.” 

July 20.—The House of Representatives passed a Bill—already 
passed by the Senate—restricting the political activities of Federal 
officials and employees. 

July 21,—The President told the press that the action taken by the 
Senate on the neutrality question would have an adverse effect on business, 
and mar the small boom which had been developing, because business men 
were afraid to make commitments with the final decision of Congress 
still not taken. 

He was influenced in his attitude, he said, by the possibility, not the 
probability, of war in Europe, but reports from the European capitals 
gave evidence that the nations were preparing for an eventuality which 
they believed to be close. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 21.—Mr. Hull defined the attitude of the United States to the 
Tokyo conversations by citing his declaration of June 18 and repeating 
that the Government were closely observing all developments in the 
Far East, with their general implication. 

Replying to a question whether it was true that the Governments of 
France and the U.S.A. had been “ sounded out ”’ on their willingness to 
join in the negotiations Mr. Hull said that a full exchange of information 
was going on between the representatives of all nations with interests in 
the East, but that the Tokyo negotiations had not reached a stage where 
the U.S.A. had been asked to use her good offices in effecting a settlement. 

July 22.—The Department of Agriculture announced that, as from 
July 27, it would pay a subsidy to cotton exporters of 14 cents a Jb. on lint 
cotton, and from 1 to 2-10 cents a lb. on cotton goods processed in the 
country. (Exports during the season ending on July 31 were expected 
to be under 34 million bales, the smallest for 60 years.) 

July 24.—Replying to questions about incidents in China involving 
U.S. citizens, Mr. Hull said the Government viewed with interest and 
concern the increasing number of these, and that the general policy of 
the Government remained as expressed in his statement on June 18. 


U.S.S.R. 


July 13.—Polish press views on the relations between Poland and 
Russia. (See Poland.) 
__ July 14.—The Soviet-Mongolian H.Q. issued a report on the frontier 
ighting in the week July 6-12, claiming that the enemy had lost 2,000 
killed and 3,500 wounded, with 61 aeroplanes, 4 tanks, and 15 
armoured cars. 
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The number of aeroplanes destroyed since May 20 was given as 
199, while the Outer Mongolian forces had lost 52. 

July 17.—A prolonged discussion took place between M. Molotoff 
and the British and French Ambassadors. The British Embassy issued 
a statement that there was “‘ no fundamental change in the situation,” 

July 18.—An official communiqué stated that on June 16 the Foreign 
Commissariat had received a Note from the Japanese Ambassador 
“raising questions in connexion with the inequitable activities of the 
Japanese petroleum and coal concessions in Northern Sakhalin, and 
disputing the decision of the Soviet Law Courts regarding the unlawful 
actions of the Japanese concessionaires in the island.’”” The Japanese 
Note, in conclusion, had ‘‘ demanded in the form of an ultimatum an 
answer by July 18 at the latest.” 

The Vice-Commissar, on behalf of M. Molotoff, had, the previous 
day (July 17) answered the Ambassador and declared that “as his 
Note contained threats and bore the character of an ultimatum the 
Commissariat did not think it possible to receive the document, and 
rejected it without examination.” 

July 22.—The Foreign Trade Commissariat issued a communiqué 
announcing that negotiations with Germany had been renewed about 
trade and credits. 

July 23—Army H.Q. in Outer Mongolia issued a communiqué 
stating that in air fighting on July 21 14 Japanese ’planes had been shot 
down, with the loss of 3; also that a Japanese infantry battalion had 
been annihilated in fighting on July 12-13. 

July 24.—The Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs rejected the 
Japanese protest against the imposition of a fine of 374,000 roubles on a 
Japanese coal mining company. The Government contended that the 
Japanese had violated every article of the convention agreement (of 1922), 
regarding housing and conditions of work protecting their Russian 
employees. 

Navy Day was celebrated throughout the Union, and the press stated 
that in 3 or 4 years Russia would be a first-class naval Power. Seventy 
ships of the Baltic Fleet were inspected by the Commissars of the Navy 
and Army. 

The Naval Commissar, in a special order to the sailors, soldiers, 
commanders, and political workers, said they were celebrating Navy Day 
“at a time when a second imperialist war for a new division of the world 
is already raging. The country of Socialism, which is pursuing a policy 
of preserving peace, being surrounded by capitalists is constantly under 
threat of attack from aggressors. Workers and peasants, the Red Army 
and Fleet are ready for any eventuality and for the tricks of foreign 
enemies.” 
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